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Congress Is Bothered by Mexieo 


can toons et hours of campaigning by Ameri- 
can troops below the international boundary has 
served again to draw the attention of Congress 
and the American people to the Mexican situation. 

After seven years, Congress is tired of having a situ- 
ation in Mexico to worry about. It is definitely threat- 
ening, unless steps are taken by the executive branch 
of the Government, to begin itself the search for a solu- 
tion of the Mexican problem. 

The impatience of Congress was given voice in a 
speech by Speaker Gillett before the recent Pan-Ameri- 
can Commercial Congress, which called forth a heated 
retort from Dr. Juan B. Rojo, the Mexican charge 
d’affaires. Mexico was the plague spot of the Americas; 
it needed cleaning up, Mr. Gillett said. He implied, but 
did not say, that the work might well be done by Amer- 
ican troops. 

However capable it may 
be, Congress, technically, 


warfare is the answer, Congress is willing that the an- 
swer shall be given at a time when the United States is 
fully prepared. 

Congress has no favorites among the Mexican fac- 
tions. It has no liking for Carranza, but if he is able to 
protect Americans from banditry, he is welcome to re- 
main in control so far as Congress is concerned. Villa 
is held in ever greater disfavor. Reports that complete 
order had been restored in Mexico prior to the latest 
outbreak in Chihuahua are regarded by Congress as 
propaganda, to be taken with a large pinch of salt. 

While Congress remains neutral, the Republican 
majority finds the attitude of the executive de- 
partments puzzling. General Felipe Angeles, pro- 
claimed president of the Mexican republic by General 
Villa, is well liked by State Department officials, 
As a diplomatic representative of Mexico, and later 

as a representative of the 





is without power to un- 
dertake a solution of the 
Mexican problem. It can 
neither open diplomatic 
negotiations nor order 
troop movements. For the 
time being it is looking 
to President Wilson to 
act. If he does not see his 
way to doing so, Con- 
gress will consider bring- 
ing pressure to bear upon 
him. The present Con- 
gress, controlled by the 
President’s opponents, 
would probably have lit- 
tle regard for his feelings 
in the matter. 

The excursion of Gen- 
eral Cabell’s troops into 


Mexico in pursuit of 
Francisco Villa is re- 
garded by Congress as 


the beginning of a new 
series of bitter misunder- 
standings with the south- 
ern republic. Congress as 
a whole does not want 
hostilities, but it wishes 
to see the Mexican prob- 
lem settled once and for 
all, and protection to 








French Government in 
this country, General An- 
geles made many friends 
in official circles. Natural- 
ly, General Villa is held in 
abhorrence, but as late as 
two weeks ago publication 
was given to reports that 
the aspirations of General 
Angeles were looked upon 
with some favor by this 
Government. 

Sending American 
troops into Juarez, after 
Americans in El] Paso had 
been wounded by Mexican 
bullets, was generally ap- 
proved by Senators and 
Representatives, but there 
was some protest in both 
houses against the appar- 
ent codperation with Car- 
ranza forces in the pur- 
suit of Villa’s men fifteen 
miles beyond the city. 

“This constitutes a 
tacit offensive military 
alliance between the 
United States and Mexico 
of which the Congress has 
not been apprized,” said 
Representative Gould, a 
Republican Congressman 








American lives and prop- 
erty guaranteed. If open 


Baltimore American 


An elephant-sized job 


from New York. Mr. 
Gould introduced a reso- 
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Western Newspaper Union 


For the first time women are taking an equal part with men 
in political organization thruout the country and in the pre- 
liminary presidential campaign. Mrs. Medill McCormick, of 
Chicago, heads the Republican Women’s National -Com- 
mittee, which is in co-operation with the Republican 
National Committee of which Will H. Hays is chairman 


lution in the House providing for a thorogoing investi- 
gation of political, economic and military relations be- 
tween the United States and Mexico to be made by a 
joint committee of the Senate and the House. 

A resolution was drawn by Senator Watson, of In- 
diana, asking that the Senate be informed whether the 
purpose in occupying Juarez was to “assist the Carranza 
garrison or to protect American lives.” There is public 
rejoicing by the Republicans, for political purposes, 
over what they call “the conversion of the Administra- 
tion to the theory that Americans in Mexico should be 
protected.” 

Senator Fall, of New Mexico, deplored the withdrawal 
of American troops. They should have gone on, he said. 
The occupation of Juarez, whatever the purpose, has 
fanned the Mexican spirit of revenge and endangered 
American lives and property all over Mexico. He advo- 
cates policing the entire republic with United States 
troops. 

A full investigation of the Administration’s Mexican 
policy during the last seven years will be advocated by 
Republican members of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, if the Senate is not informed whether there 
was an agreement with Carranza whereby his troops 
should be reinforced if border towns fell in danger of 
capture by Villa. 

The fact that Dr. Rojo and Dr. Candido Aguilar, a 
special envoy of the Carranza Government, were invited 
to the State Department immediately after the occupa- 
tion of Juarez, and given elaborate explanations, would 
seem to indicate that there was no such understanding. 
Whatever the circumstance a sharp protest against the 
invasion of Mexican territory is expected from General 
Carranza. If such a protest is sent it probably will be 
designed almost wholly for Mexican home consumption. 

The first indication that there was to be a new “Mex- 
ican situation” came about a month ago, when undis- 
guised propaganda on behalf of General Angeles and 
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General Villa appeared in the American press. Villa de- 
nied that he had any hand in the raid on Columbus, 
New Mexico, which caused the “Get Villa” expedition. 
He was many miles away when the raid took place and 
could prove it in a fair trial, he said. 

Attention out of all proportion to its value has been 
given to Mexican news. The playing up of border dis- 
patches is perhaps the natural reaction, resulting from 
the suppression of all such dispatches at the request of 
the State Department during the war. Many sensational 
reports were circulated in Washington a year ago, 
among them a well substantiated report that American 
forces were at strategic stations ready to enter Mexico 


. for the protection of the Tampico oil fields. No attention 


was paid to them by Washington correspondents. 


HE first concrete evidence that the Villa movement 

had attained an alarming growth came in the form 
of a request by Carranza that he be permitted to move 
troops thru American territory to cope with the 
bandits. The State Department on May 26 asked and 
received such permission from the governors of Texas, 
New Mexico and Arizona, However, on May 28, the de- 
partment announced that it had denied Carranza’s re- 
quest. This action was taken on representations by citi- 
zens’ organizations of the border states that Villa would 
regard the granting of Carranza’s request as “siding 
with his enemies,” and would seek revenge in raids on 
American border towns and molestation of Americans 
in Mexico. 

On June 4, Governor Hobby, of Texas, sent anxious 
dispatches to Washington asking that troops be concen- 
trated in Texas. His fears were believed to be exagger- 
ated. Villa’s assault against Juarez, leading to American 
occupation of the city, occurred on June 15. Border rep- 
resentatives in Congress predict another Santa Isabel . 
massacre as the result of the action by American troops 
and are openly for complete American intervention. 

Congress feels that it needs more information on 
Mexico, but it wants no continuation of the policy of 
“watchful waiting.” Congress wants action—just what 
sort of action it is not sure. Were it not for the danger 
to American lives and property, however, a large pro- 
portion of both houses would be against any interfer- 
ence with Mexico’s internal affairs. 

Some members think it important to learn from what 
sources Villa is receiving his financial support. An in- 
vestigation of this phase of the situation, they think, 
would serve to clarify events in Mexico and to set Amer- 
ican public opinion right on Mexican affairs. 

Now that it is being more generally conceded by the 
opponents of the League of Nations that the covenant 
probably will be ratified by the Senate, some members 
believe that an American mandate for Mexico under the 
League presents the most acceptable solution. Mexico is 
not designated as a League member, and, according to 
General Aguilar, she will not seek membership at this 
time. This situation, in the view of one small group in 
the Senate, makes possible an American mandate for 
Mexico until she is ready for League membership. That 
Mexico would consent to such an arrangement is almost 
inconceivable, but these senators say, with an appear- 
ance of being informed, that stranger things have hap- 
pened. 

The one policy the Republican majority in Congress 
will not approve is a policy of doing nothing about it. 
Democratic senators take the Juarez action to mean that 
the Administration, now that the war is over, has de- 
cided upon its course. Senator Penrose, whose words 
always are well considered, summed up Republican sen- 
timent thus: “We want a firm policy in Mexico. We want 











When the 


Conquering Hero 
Comes Home 


Underwood & Underwood 


New York and Washington could not do 
enough to welcome Sergeant Alvin C. York 
when he came back to the United States on 
one of the recent troopships after a career 
with the A. E. F. that heads the honor roll 
of war achievements and earned him the 
Congressional Medal and the Croix de 
Guerre with a palm. But Sergeant York 
couldn’t stop long. He wanted to get back 
to a small cabin in Pall Mall, Tennessee, and 
to his wedding with Miss Gracie Williams 


Underwood 4 Underwood 

The gun with which Sergeant York got the habit of straight shooting Mrs. York—if she is like most mothers—probably expected 
that enabled him in one day to take 132 Germans is the proud posses- her son to come home a hero. Small sister, in the 
sion of small brother Bobby now. So is one of the German helmets photograph above, makes no secret of her adoration 
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no more pussy-footing.” Administration men believe 
that action is in prospect. 

Just at the time that the American troops were occu- 
pying Juarez and driving the Villa band back into the 
country, Secretary Baker appeared before the Military 
Affairs Committee of the Senate to urge that the size of 
the peace-time army, which the House cut to 300,000, 
shall be made 500,000, as it was in the original bill. The 
small army would be inadequate, he said, if it should be 
necessary to keep a large force along the border. 

R. M. B.—Washington 


Nationalism in Social Work 


NEW sense of nationality, a new consciousness 
A of the national character of social problems and 

of national responsibility for local conditions, 
could be detected running thru the eight days’ session 
of the National Conference of Social Work, which was 
held at Atlantic City, June 1 to 8. Altho the social work- 
ers of the country have been coming together once a 
year for nearly half a century for the purpose of dis- 
cussing their common problems and methods of work; 
altho national organizations for the promotion of cer- 
tain propaganda in this field—such as the Child Labor 
Committee, the Tuberculosis Association, and the Asso- 
ciation for Labor Legislation—have come into existence 
during the twentieth century and have become extreme- 
ly influential; altho there has always been a high degree 
of mobility among social workers as individuals, so that 
experiences have been freely transplanted from one part 
of the country to another and lively connections main- 
tained by travel and correspondence, perhaps to a 
greater extent than among such professional groups as 
lawyers and physicians—still, it is evident that the 
events of the last two years have hastened the national- 
izing process in social work, as in other fields. 

The president of the conference this year was a Fed- 
eral official, Julia C. Lathrop, chief of the Children’s 
Bureau in the Department of Labor, a bureau which 
owes its existence, by the way, to the efforts of social 


workers. Various other Federal officials were conspicu-. 


ous on the program, some of them, like Royal Meeker, 
representing established activities of the national Gov- 
ernment, while others are connected with the new wel- 
fare activities of the national Government which sprang 
up during the war, such 
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as this or such items in the personnel of the program as 
have been mentioned, was the undercurrent, thru all the 
discussions, of poignant concern for the great national 
problems which the war has not created but has forced 
upon the attention of even the blindest—the funda- 
mental problems of education, of health, and of an ade- 
quate income, which can be solved only by the concerted 
effort of the whole nation, and on the solution of which 
our national welfare depends. Another evidence of the 
advance of the nationalizing process was the promi- 
nence accorded to certain elements of the national life 
which have hitherto been comparatively neglected: 
rural communities, the negro, and the immigrant. The 
underlying thought in all the consideration of these 
problems seemed to be that the nation is no stronger 
than its weakest spot; that the test of the principles for 
which we entered the war lies in their applicability to 
our own conditions at home; that our boasted democ- 
racy can be only factitious so long as certain great sec- 
tions of the population are allowed to labor under seri- 
ous removable handicaps. 

As for “Americanism”’ itself, it received the attention 
of an entire division of the conference, which held six 
meetings. On the program it was called, however, “the 
uniting of the native and foreign born in America,” 
and the popular word which has come into use in the 
last two years for expressing this process was strongly 
deprecated, on the ground that it implied the imposition 
on the immigrant of an American-made product in the 
way of culture, instead of a recognition that he may 
have a contribution to make to American culture and 
ideals, and a desire to secure that contribution. The 
tendency to rely on the English language as an Ameri- 
canizing reagent was also vigorously criticized. Pro- 
fessor Miller, of Oberlin, reminded his audience that to 
impose the use of English on immigrants in their daily 
life, to prohibit a foreign press, etc., was to adopt the 
methods of the most autocratic of discredited European 
governments and to arouse resistance rather than un- 
derstanding. “What shall it profit the immigrant,” said 
Allen T. Burns, “if he gain the whole language, but lose 
the heart of America?” 

On the closing day of the conference, a plea was made 
by Edward T. Devine for more adequate representation 
of the nation’s social interests at the council table of 





as the United States 
Housing Corporation, the 
Federal Employment Ser- 
vice, the Division of Ve- 
nereal Diseases in the 
Public Health Service, 
the thrift campaign of the 
Treasury Department. 
The natural interest of 
the conference in the op- 
erations of the War Risk 
Insurance Bureau was 
recognized by the newly 
appointed director of that 
bureau, in a telegram be- 
speaking continued codp- 
eration and patience in 
the efforts of the Govern- 
ment to meet its obliga- 








- the Chief Executive. He 
advized social workers to 
support the demand of 
physicians of the country 
for a Department of 
Public Health and the 
demand of the teachers 
for a Department of Ed- 
ucation, in order that 
these two vital subjects 
may receive attention 
more nearly commensur- 
ate with their impor- 
tance to the national wel- 
fare. Similarly, he urged 
the creation of a Depart- 
ment on Insurance, Com- 
pensation and Pensions, 
uniting the administra- 








° » e ° ) Underwood & Underwood 
tions in connection with “© 


allotments and allowances, 
compensation and insur- 
ance, to soldiers and sail- 
ors and their families. 
More significant, how- 
ever, than such incidents 


RAIDING THE SOVIET HEADQUARTERS IN NEW YORK 
Friday, the 13th, was an unlucky day for the Bolsheviki in 
New York. State police made a raid on the offices of 
Ludwig Martens, the unrecognized ambassador to this coun- 
try from the Russian Soviet Republic, and took away a ton or 
so of documents and files bearing on Bolshevik activities in 
America. Much of the matter, it was announced, was 
Bolshevik propaganda for both North and South America 


tion of the pensions to 
Spanish and Civil War 
veterans, which is now in 
the Department of the 
Interior, and that of the 
War Risk Insurance act, 
which unfortunately and 
illogically was placed in 






































International Film 


From these holes, about the size of a man’s finger, the 
cicadas emerge after a seventeen-year stay underground. 
Often the holes are so numerous that several thou- 
sands can be counted in an area a few feet square 


the overgrown Treasury Department, under the direc- 
tion of a subordinate official responsible to a secretary 
already fully occupied with the most weighty financial 
duties which have ever devolved upon a Cabinet offi- 
cer. If we had had the wisdom to foresee the importance 
and magnitude of the obligations assumed by the na- 
tional Government in adopting the War Risk Insurance 
act, and had created an independent Federal Depart- 
ment to administer it, soldiers and sailors and their 
families might have been spared the delays and mistakes 
which have been so numerous and so serious as to ap- 
proach the dimensions of a national disgrace. The crea- 
tion of such a department now would give confidence in 
a better administration of the law for the future and in 
the ultimate correction of the mistakes that have been 
made, in so far as they can be corrected by financial 
transactions. 

The response of the conference to these suggestions 
and the interest manifested in a review of certain pro- 
posals for Federal] legislation which had just been issued 
by a small committee of social workers, were evidence of 
a disposition to look to the national Government for 
more substantial assistance in work for the promotion 
of the social welfare in the future. Without any desire 
to curtail voluntary initiative in social work or the re- 
sponsibility of the state governments, or to promote 
centralization or political socialism, there was clearly 
manifest the conviction that the social activities of the 
Federal Government, as compared with its other recog- 
nized activities, should be developed and adequately 
supported. 


An Insect Rip Van Winkle 


ROM a slit in one of the young branches of a 
K small oak an antlike creature emerged. He ran 
nimbly about the branch for a few minutes, then 
swung himself to the underside and dropped. It was a 
remarkable exhibition of confidence in the teaching of 
Mother Nature, this jump into what for the insect was 
infinite space. But he landed unharmed, and without a 
look at the sunshine which he had seen for the first time 
so few minutes before he began to burrow into the 
earth. Down he went until he reached the end of a root- 
let of the tree on which he had been born. There he 
built a cell, sank his sucking beak into the root to get at 
the sap, and settled down for a long stay. 
In the busy world above men discovered the poles; 
kings and presidents came into rulership and passed 
on; men learned to fly; the world went to war and 


A few minutes after emerging from their exit holes the cicadas 
are seen struggling out of their underground clothes. Those on 
the upper stalks have won their wings and in a short time will 
begin the intense activity that marks their brief life in the sun 


fought thru to exhaustion and peace. Then one fine 
June evening the burrower in the earth felt an urge to 
return to the surface. He and his fellows by the thou- 
sands tunneled upward: and presently the ground be- 
neath the oak was pierced with myriads of holes about 
the size of a man’s finger. 

Out of the holes swarmed, not antlike creatures, but 
larger insects with a suspicion of wings under the rough 
skin. At once there was a mad scramble for weeds, 
bushes, trees and fence posts. Evidently this creature 
that had lived so long below desired to get up in the 
world as rapidly as possible. 

His ambition achieved, the insect fixed himself in a 
horizontal position on branch or leaf to await the great 
change that was to give him wings and a place in the 
sun. In about an hour his skin began to split down the 
middle of the thorax. Followed a struggle to get out of 
the old suit, and within twenty minutes, on a branch 
quite near the spot where years before he had emerged 
as the small antlike creature, sat a white insect with 
wonderfully veined wings stretched over his back. 

After that the change was rapid, and by morning 
the coloring had darkened, the wings had gained 
strength, and, uttering a shrill call of ““Phar-r-r-r-aoh,” 
the cicada—for our hero is none other—announced to 
the world and his mate that he had arrived. He was a 
big fellow among the members of his family, measuring 
one and a half inches from head to the tip of his wings 
when closed, and expanding over three inches. His un- 
derside and abdomen were an orange-brown; there were 
four or five segments of the same color on his back. 

If you live in a wooded district in the middle Atlantic 
states or the Middle West you have probably by now 
made the acquaintance of this most interesting of all 
the insects on the American continent. Perhaps you 
know him as the seventeen-year locust. But you are call- 
ing him out of his name. He is properly the “periodical 
cicada.” The grasshopper, which we have always with 
us, is the New World’s representative of the locusts 
which were a table d’hote dish of the children of Israel. 

This year’s visitors belong to the famous Brood 10, 
largest of the seventeen-year clans. Take a good look if 
you meet them, for by the middle of July at the latest 
they will have disappeared as mysteriously as they ap- 
peared, not to be seen again for seventeen years. 

The periodical cicadas are divided into two main di- 
visions, the thirteen-year cicadas, most of which are 
found south of the southern boundary of Pennsylvania, 
and the seventeen-year kind, which is the northern vari- 
ety. Altho the territories of the two clans overlap they 
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Across the 
Atlantic 
in One 
Straight 

Flight 


The plane that first 
succeeded in a non-stop 
trans-Atlantic flight was 
this big Vickers-Vimy, 
with Rolls-Royce  en- 
gines. The pilot was 
Captain Jack Alcock 
(left), a famous British 
aviator who won the 
D. S. C. on the Turkish 
front. An American who 
fought in the British 
Royal Air Service was 
the navigator, Lieu- 
tenant Arthur Brown 
(right). He was taken 
prisoner while flying on 
the western front 


Press Illustrating 









































International Film 
After flying straight across the Atlantic from Newfoundland to Ireland by navigation so accurate as to be almost 
spectacular, Captain Alcock and Lieutenant Brown were hindered by fog and lack of wireless from making an 
advantageous landing and plumped down into these Clifden bogs, damaging one wing of their machine 
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do not interbreed. In every respect except the difference 
of four years in the cycle of appearance they are alike. 

Both of these main divisions are. broken up into many 
sub-clans, or broods, as entomologists call them, most 
of which have been observed over a long period—some 
for over 200 years. Each clan spends seventeen or thir- 
teen years underground between each two appearances, 
but the periods of the various clans overlap, so that 
there are few years in which the periodical cicada may 
not be found if you know in what part of the country 
to look for the brood due to make its bow that year. 

But we have left our hero perched on his branch ex- 
panding his newly found wings and shrilling for his 
mate while we digressed about his family tree. As song 
is to be his chief occupation let’s look over the musi- 
cian’s equipment. We find that his throat has nothing to 
do with the matter. The sound is produced by two small 
shell-like inflated drums, placed at the sides of the basal 
segment of the abdomen and made to vibrate by the 
action of powerful muscles. 

For-four or five weeks the male whirrs out his court- 
ship song while his mate is busy slitting the tender 
young branches with her ovipositor, a twig-piercing 
and egg-laying instrument of wonderful complexity, and 
placing her eggs. At the end of this brief period the in- 
sect, that passed seventeen years of its existence in the 
dark, falls to the ground again, perhaps within a few 
feet of the place from which it emerged, dead of old 
age. But from the egg left by the female in the wound- 
ed branch there emerges in a few weeks the antlike 
larva, the new generation of the periodical cicada. 

There is not space here to discuss all the moot points 
raised about this strange creature, but it should be said 
that, contrary to legend, the cicada does not sting or 
bite, and that even when he appears in his tens of thou- 
sands he does little permanent damage. The adult cicada 
does little feeding, and such damage as is caused can be 
laid to the branch-slitting done by the female. The weak- 
ened branches are easily broken by the wind, and when 
the cicada has been busy in orchards sometimes the 
year’s crop is ruined. But in the woods that the cicada 
most infests no trace of permanent hurt is found, tho 
he may have passed in his tens of thousands. 

The Indians used the cicadas for food, gathering 
quantities of them at the time of their emergence from 
the earth and roasting them. Several entomologists have 
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tried the dish. Most of the reports lack enthusiasm, but 
one man who ate the cicada fried in batter says that he 
much prefers them to oysters or shrimps. 


Over in One Hop 


LREADY we are getting used to trans-Atlantic 
A flights. The greatest of them all, a record-break- 

ing non-stop flight from Newfoundland to Ire- 
land, made far less stir than Harry Hawker’s failure 
at the same venture only a month before. 

Captain John Alcock and Lieutenant Arthur Brown 
are the two airmen whose names will go down in history 
as the first to cross the Atlantic in one hop. Incidentally 
they are the winners of the $50,000 prize offered by the 
London Daily Mail in 1913 for the first non-stop trans- 
Atlantic flight. A big Vickers-Vimy boomer, equipped 
with Rolls-Royce engines, was the plane that Alcock and 
Brown used. They made the trip of about 1900 miles 
in 16 hours 12 minutes, flying at an average speed of 
120 -miles an hour. Northwest or southwest winds fa- 
vored them all the way over, but a heavy fog added enor- 
mous difficulties to the navigation. 

“The wonder is that we are here at all,”’ said Captain 
Aleock in describing the flight. ‘““We scarcely saw the 
sun or moon or stars. For hours we saw none of them. 
The fog was very dense, and at times we had to descend 
within 300 feet of the sea. For four hours our machine 
was covered with a sheet of ice caused by frozen sleet. . 
At another time the fog was so dense that my speed in- 
dicator did not work, and for a few minutes it was very 
alarming. 

“We looped the loop, I believe, and did a very steep 
spiral. We did some comic stunts, for I had no sense of 
horizon. 

“We encountered no unforeseen conditions. We did 
not suffer from cold or exhaustion, except when looking 
over the side. Then the sleet chewed bits out of our 
faces. We drank coffee and ale and ate sandwiches and 
chocolate. 

“Our flight has shown that the Atlantic flight is prac- 
ticable, but I think it should be done, not with an air- 
plane or seaplane, but with flying boats. 

“We had plenty of reserve fuel left, using only two- 
thirds of our supply.” 

The most spectacular thing about the flight was the 
accuracy of its navigation. In spite of the handicaps of 

















Photograph from George F. Paul 


Americans in Paris made a pilgrimage on Memorial Day, 1919, to the most recent of our 
famous war cemeteries, a field near the city dedicated to American soldiers who fought and 
died in France. Each grave is marked by a wooden cross with the soldier’s name and regiment 
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fog and the lack 
of wireless ap- 
paratus, which 
was torn away 
by the wind soon 
after the start, 
Lieutenant 
Brown followed, 
almost without 
deviation, the 
course he had 
originally 
planned and 
landed at Clif- 
den, his. an- 
nounced goal. 
Picking a land- 
ing field in low 
visibility and 
without wire- 
less aid proved 
one of the most 
difficult points 
of the flight. 








compared to 
some of our own 
industrial se- 
curities, which 
are subject to 
violent fluctua- 
tions along with 
changes in gen- 
eral conditions. 
It is a problem 
how much 
financing of this 
character our 
markets can 
support with as 
much success as 
the Swedish 
issue. There is 
already talk of 
a loan to Swit- 
zerland, one to 
Greece, a credit 
to Czechoslova- 
kia for the pur- 








Presa Illustrating 


The Vickers- 
Vimy circled 
about for a bit 
hunting for a 
favorable spot, 
and finally came 
down in a bog 
that looked like 
a lovely field from above but that caught the chassis 
axle-deep and turned the machine over on its side, dam- 
aging one wing. 

Both Captain Alcock and Lieutenant Brown were 
fagged enough to admit it at the end of the flight, but 
after getting food and sleep they went on to London, 
where a triumphal parade the next day celebrated their 
success and the bands played “Britannia Rules the Air.” 

But tho the glory of the first non-stop trans-Atlantic 
flight goes to Great Britain, it is rather pleasant that 
one of the men who accomplished it is an American. 
Lieutenant Brown enlisted in the Royal Air Force at 
the beginning of the war and fought thruout in the 
British service, but he intends soon to resume his Amer- 
ican citizenship and his pre-war profession as an en- 
gineer here. 

Captain “Jack” Alcock is an aviator, first, last and al- 
ways. He began flying when he was seventeen years old 
—ten years ago. He has designed aeroplanes and built 
them, and has been instructor at Brooklands, the Brit- 
ish aviation center outside London, since 1912. During 
the war he made the first bombing flight in the British 
expedition against Turkey. The chances are that Cap- 
tain Alcock will be one of the first pilots of a regular 
trans-Atlantic passenger carrying plane. 


Sweden Comes to Borrow 


[oe placing of the Swedish Government loan is 
the first piece of foreign government financing 
consummated in the American market since the 

signing of the armistice, with the exception of the Bel- 

gian credit, which was not in the nature of a public bond 
issue. The Swedish issue comprized $25,000,000 6 per 
cent bonds due in twenty years, offered at 9914. The of- 
fering was not part of a comprehensive plan for the 
financing of European countries, but a means to provide 
funds here for the payment of purchases of commodi- 
ties for the account of the Swedish Government. 
Government bonds on better than a 6 per cent basis 
have obviously a distinct appeal to the investor when 


Every man who served during the war in the American army or navy is 
entitled to wear the official service button which the United States Government 
is to have struck off from this design, to which the sculptor, Adolph Weinman, 
is putting the finishing touches. Mr. Weinman is the designer of the 1916 new 
dime and half-dollar and he has modeled much of the best municipal sculpture 
in the United States. Every precaution is to be taken against the fraudulent 
use of this service button. It can be obtained only from official sources 
and by men still in service or showing their honorable discharge papers 


chase of cotton, 
and a_ possible 
loan to Ruma- 
nia, which has 
sought in vain 
to sell a quan- 
tity of its treas- 
ury notes here. 

Some surprize has been expressed that sentiment has 
played so small a part in foreign government financing 
of the day, particularly in view of Mr. Frank A. Van- 
derlip’s recent appeal for aid to European nations on 
the allied side. However, Mr. Vanderlip is an exception 
to the general run of financiers, a man who has never 
allowed his identification with a large financial institu- 
tion to color his personal opinion. He is one of the few 
financiers who says precisely what he means and knows 
what he is talking about when he does. It had been ex- 
pected, therefore, that the first of the Allies to be aided 
would be Belgium; instead, we see a neutral country, 
which during the war kept Germany supplied with raw 
material and food, given generous financial assistance, 

This is one of the anomalies in the economic situation 
which cannot be avoided. Not only must neutrals be aid- 
ed, but, in order to guarantee the payment of Germany’s 
war indemnity, we must agree to supply her as well as 
Austria with food and credits until the productive abil- 
ity of their people has been restored to near a pre-war 
basis. Sentiment and practical finance do not go hand in 
hand. Yet the outlook points to aid for Belgium very 
soon, as reports have it that an American banking house 
of note has recently committed itself to render aid to 
that country by means of a bond issue which is to be 
larger than any placed in the United States since the 
half-billion-dollar Anglo-French loan in 1915. 

The Swedish loan of twenty-five millions is certainly 
only the beginning. For how long such loans will con- 
tinue to be offered and be popular will depend upon how 
much encouragement is given to the proposal that we 
give our allies a receipt in full for the ten billion dollars 
already advanced by us in the shape of credits. The best 
thought is on the side of conservatism and pure busi- 
ness rather than philanthropy, particularly as Europe 
relies on the savings of the American people to rehabili- 
tate her industries. The Swedish loan is only a single 
straw and its oversubscription may not necessarily indi- 
cate that all foreign loans will be equally successful, 
unless sentiment is appealed to. 
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The Baltic Imbroglio 


OST confused and perplexing are the reports 
from the belt of new states along the old Rus- 


sian frontier from the Baltic to the Black Sea. 
This territory had been conquered by the Germans dur- 
ing the war and ceded to them by the treaty of Brest- 
Litovsk, but on the collapse of Germany it was left 
without legal government, ruling power or settled boun- 
daries. If the German troops had been allowed to with- 
draw it would have fallen into the hands of the Bol- 
sheviki. So the armistice stipulated that the German 
troops should not evacuate Russian territory except by 
permission of the Allies. Accordingly 70,000 German 
soldiers under command of General von der Goltz have 
remained in the Baltic provinces. Wherever the Ger- 
mans have retired the Russian Bolsheviki have followed 
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them closely or local sympathizers have established so- 
viets, for the newly organized national governments, 
with the exception of Poland, were too weak to offer 
adequate resistance. Besides, these Baltic states are dis- 
tracted by class and racial feuds. In each of them, as a 
rule, the officials were Russian, the nobility and land- 
owners were Polish or German, the business and the 
professions were largely in the hands of Jews, while 
the bulk of the population consisted of peasants and 
workingmen of non-Russian stock. Of these last -the 
Esths or Esthonians are blood relations of the Finns 
on the other side of the gulf. The Letts and Lithuanians 
are closely related, but neither of them Slavic. The 
Poles are Slavs, but distinct from the Russians. In re- 
ligion the Baltic states shade off from Protestantism in 
the north to Catholicism in the south, the Esthonians 
and Letts being mostly Lutherans and the Lithuanians 




















Courtesy of Scientific American 


After 465 Years 


When Gutenberg bestowed upon the 
world the blessing—or the curse (see 
Ecclesiastes, xii, 12)—of printing with 
movable types, he used a press built on 
the plan of a wine-press. With it he did 
the most beautiful printing the world has 
ever seen; but he could accomplish little 
in the way of speed. Gutenberg could 
perhaps print a few dozen sheets an hour. 





The Gutenberg of today has at his dis- 
posal a press which prints and folds 300,- 
000 eight page papers in an hour. The 
paper goes thru the press at a speed of 
14 miles an hour. One hundred and eight 
milés of paper six feet wide are used 
each hour, weighing about 18 tons. The 
giant press, which is 48 feet long and 20 





Courtesy of Oswald Publishing Company 


feet wide, prints not only in black but in 
colors. It produces 50,000 twenty-four 
page papers an hour, with the two outside 
pages printed in three colors and black. 
This press, which we illustrate with part 
of the framework broken away so that 
the progress of the paper may be easily 
seen, is called a double octuple press. It 
is made up of two exactly similar sections 
each of which delivers its quota of com- 
pleted papers from opposite ends to the 
middle. Each section prints on both sides 
of four rolls of paper, which travel thru 
the press at the rate of fourteen miles an 
hour. When printed, the papers are fold- 
ed and counted, ready for the newsboy. It 
is marvelous, but Gutenberg would prob- 
ably have preferred his old screw press. 
But Gutenberg had the soul of an artist 
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MINOR WARS IN THE BALTIC ZONE 


Independent national governments have been formed in Finland, 
Esthonia, Lettonia (Latvia), Lithuania, Poland and Ukrainia, 
but their boundaries are undefined and in dispute. All six states 
are carrying on warfare against the Bolsheviki of Great Russia 
and their own lands, but mostly without co-operation and often 
in conflict among themselves. These forces, reinforced by Allied 
troops from the Arctic and the British fleet, are converging upon 
Petrograd, which they hope soon to capture. The Bolsheviki have 
so far warded off the naval attack by mines in the Gulf of Fin- 
land and sorties of their fleet. The German army of occupation 
has not yet been withdrawn and acting with them is a 
“Baltic” volunteer force composed of the German natives 


and Poles mostly Catholic. The seaports, like Riga, Dan- 
zig and Reval, are old German towns of the Hanseatic 
League. The poorer classes, having suffered for cen- 
turies from their German and Polish overlords, revolted 
in 1905 and were put down with great severity. They 
seized the opportunity of 1917 to get revenge and the 
most reliable troops that Lenin has had have been Letts. 

With these various factions involved and with pas- 
sions at white heat the turmoil is impossible to un- 
tangle. In April the Poles took Vilna, the Lithuanian 
capital, and while they were killing Jews and Lithu- 
anians inside the city the Bolsheviki were bombarding 
the city from the outside and the Lithuanians were 
fighting the Bolsheviki. The Esthonians who went to 
the assistance of the Letts against the Bolsheviki were 
attacked by the Germans. Riga was wrested from the 
Bolsheviki by the Germans, who executed a hundred of 
the Soviet leaders. While the Lett troops were on the 
eastern frontier fighting the Bolsheviki, Libau, the Let- 
tonian port and capital, was seized by a “Baltic” army 
with the aid of the Germans. The 8000 Finnish troops 
who are aiding the Esthonians to capture Petrograd 
from the Bolsheviki are largely composed of the Finns 
who volunteered for service in the German army against 
the Czar. 

The Baltic Sea is patroled by the British fleet, and 
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British troops, by permission of the Council of Four, 
have taken possession of Oesel Island at the mouth of 
the Gulf of Riga. The soviet fleet has several times sal- 
lied forth from its base at Kronstadt and encountered 
the British in the Gulf of Finland. In one of these en- 
gagements the British reported that one of the Bolshe- 
vik battleships had been run aground and fired. In an- 
other the Bolsheviki reported that a British submarine 
had been sunk. This part of the soviet report was not 
allowed by the British censor to come to America, but 
was later acknowledged by the British Admiralty to 
be correct. ' 

The region north of Petrograd is inhabited largely 
by Karelians, a people of Finnish stock and desirous of 
joining Finland. On the night of April 20 a Finnish 
army crossed the frontier and bombarded the town of 
Olonets. This was easily taken and with it 600 Bolshe- 
viki. The Olonets district lies between Lake Onega and 
Lake Ladoga and so gives an opportunity to advance 
southward on Petrograd and to connect with the Allied 
forces in the north. In coéperation with this movement 
General Maynard, commanding the British and Ameri- 
can expeditions from the Arctic, has moved his head- 
quarters from Murmansk to Kem, 400 miles south, on 
the Karelian coast of the White Sea. A mosquito fleet 
has been launched upon Lake Onega composed of Amer- 
ican motor launches brought on flat cars from the Arc- 
tic Ocean, and seaplanes are also used in raking the 
Bolsheviki craft on the lake with machine guns. The 
Allies and America have recognized the independence 
of Finland, but Admiral Kolchak refuses to agree with 
this. Apparently Finland has been promised the Ka- 
relian territory she claims. At any rate she is taking 
possession of it by troops trained and armed by the 
Allies. The Finnish Government has ordered large quan- 
tities of munitions from America for the campaign in 
Russia, including 5000 machine guns, 150,000 automatic 
pistols and 5000 tons of ammunition. 

General Mannerheim, the Finnish Premier and Com- 
mander in Chief, is despatching troops against Petro- 
grad from three directions. One expedition aims to go 
thru the Olonets region and around Lake Ladoga. The 
second will attack the Russian frontier between Lake 
Ladoga and the Gulf of Finland. The third is advancing 
between the Gulf of Finland and Lake Peipus. 

The Olonets expedition is under the Russian General 
Yudenich and is largely composed of Russian volun- 
teers who have fled from Bolshevism. After taking Olo- 
nets they were driven out again by the Bolsheviki, but 
recovered the ground when British reinforcements ar- 
rived from the north. 

Soviet forces southwest of Petrograd are being 
attacked by troops of Finns, Esths, Letts, Lithuanians 
and Baltic Germans, supported by the British navy. 
Some contingents convoyed by the British along the 
southern coast of the Gulf of Finland were able to out- 
flank the Bolsheviki and come within thirty-five miles 
of Petrograd and even to get within gunshot of the 
Russian naval base of Kronstadt. They were driven 
back from these advanced positions but hold Pskov and 
both shores of Lake Peipus. Both the Esths and the 
Finns have several times claimed the capture of Petro- 
grad, but that city still holds out, altho hard pressed for 
lack of food. The defeat of Kolchak in the east has en- 
abled the Soviet Government to bring some of its forces 
from the Siberian front to the defense of Petrograd. 
Zinoviev, the Bolshevik Governor of Petrograd, has 
been more successful than was expected in rallying the 
moderates to his side and getting the Soviet army and 
navy into fighting form. : 

The boundaries of the Baltic states have not yet been 
drawn and since the historic claims overlap, each is 
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Howls from the 
Vanquished 


Germany, especially Berlin, has held frequent mass meetings 
of protest since the terms of the peace treaty became public. 
The group above are foreign born Germans who paraded in 
Berlin to air their grievances against the terms of peace— 
English, Russians, Egyptians, Belgians, Italians and Austrians 
are represented. “We protest against peace by force and the 
theft of our private property,” reads one of the signs 


BERLIN OPINION ON ALSACE 
The disposition of Alsace is one of the most vigorously protested 
clauses. This sign carried at the mass meeting reads: “In 1648-1684 
Louis XIV stole German Alsace; in 1919 Clemenceau steals it” 





’ Toe 
ass 


Chancellor Scheideman was the chief speaker at this Berlin mass meeting called forth by the peace terms. His arguments- -such 
as “we have no quarrel with the German people”—were frequently quotations from President Wilson’s former speech, proving 
again perhaps that the devil can quote scripture to his purpose. “Only the fourteen points” is the slogan on the speakers’ stand 
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Marcus in New York Times 


Ba, ba, black sheep says she has no wool 


trying to get into possession of the territory it de- 
sires. Lithuanian immigrants in America, who number 
almost a million, are holding public meetings of protest 
against the Poles for invading Lithuanian territory and 
committing horrible atrocities on the population. After 
their capture of Vilna the Polish troops slaughtered 
Jews and Lithuanians and pillaged their houses. The 
Jewish investigating committee reports the killed and 
wounded as 1200 and the damage to property as $12,- 
000,000. The Polish authorities claim the reports are 
exaggerated and that the people punished were Bol- 
sheviki. 


The Reply to the Germans 


HE German delegation at Versailles asked for the 

opportunity of oral discussion of the peace terms 

presented to them on May 7, and, this being re- 
fused, they delivered every few days notes on various 
details, and finally, on May 29, a general reply and coun- 
ter-proposals. This is a document of 60,000 words, that 
is, two-thirds the length of the treaty. We publish on the 
next page the main points of the German protest in par- 
allel column with the reply of the Allied and Associated 
Powers. This reply, said to have been drafted by Philip 
Kerr, secretary to Premier Lloyd George, begins with a 
sharply worded arraignment of Germany as the author 
of the war and responsible for its atrocities. We quote 
a few paragraphs: 

In the view of the Allied and Associated Powers the war 
which began on the Ist of August, 1914, was the greatest 
crime against humanity and the freedom of the peoples that 
any nation calling itself civilized has ever consciously com- 
mitted. For many years the rulers of Germany, true to the 
Prussian tradition, strove for a position of dominance in 
Europe. They were not satisfied with that growing pros- 
perity and influence to which Germany was entitled, and 
which all other nations were willing to accord her, or the 
society of free and equal position. 

They developed a system of espionage and intrigue thru 
which they were enabled to stir up international rebellion 
and unrest, and even to make secret offensive preparations 
within the territory of their neighbors, whereby they might, 
when the moment came, strike them down with greater cer- 
tainty and ease. They kept Europe in a ferment by threats 
of violence, and when they found that their neighbors were 
resolved to resist their arrogant will they determined to 
assert their predominance in Europe by force. alae 

As soon as their preparations were complete, they en- 
couraged a subservient ally to declare war on Serbia at 
forty-eight hours’ notice, a war involving the control of the 
Balkans, which they knew could not be localized and which 


Holland in Reynolds’ Newspaper, London 
He weeps, “Oh, this is too, too cruel! To make me take my gruel!” 


was bound to unchain a general war. In order to make 
doubly sure, they refused every attempt at conciliation and 
conference until it was too late and the world war was in- 
evitable for which they had plotted and for which alone 
among the nations they were adequately equipped and pre- 
pared. 

Germany’s responsibility, however, is not confined to hav- 
ing planned and started the war. She is no less responsible 
for the savage and inhuman manner in which it was con- 
ducted. Tho Germany was herself a guarantor of Belgium, 
the rulers of Germany violated their solemn promise to 
respect the neutrality of this unoffending people. 

They were the first to use poisonous gas, notwithstanding 
the appalling suffering it entailed. They began the bombing 
and long distance shelling of towns for no military object, 
but solely for the purpose of reducing the morale of their 
opponents by striking at their women and children. They 
commenced the submarine campaign, with its piratical chal- 
lenge to international law and its destruction of great num- 
bers of innocent passengers and sailors in mid-ocean, far 
from succor, at the mercy of the winds and waves, and the 
yet more ruthless submarine crews. 

They drove thousands of men and women and children 
with brutal savagery into slavery in foreign lands. They 
allowed barbarities to be practised against their prisoners 
of war from which the most uncivilized people would have 
recoiled. 

The conduct of Germany is almost unexampled in human 
history. The terrible responsibility which lies at her doors 
can be seen in the fact that not less than 7,000,000 dead lie 
buried in Europe, while more than 20,000,000 others carry 
upon them the evidence of wounds and suffering, because 
Germany saw fit to gratify her lust for tyranny by a re- 
sort to war. 


With this letter was delivered a copy of the treaty 
volume, with numerous minor alterations and correc- 
tions interlined in red ink, also certain appended docu- 
ments and explanations modifying in many respects the 
original draft. 

The terms presented to the Germans called for com- 
pliance within five days, otherwise the armistice would 
be over and hostilities might begin immediately without 
further warning. At the request of the Germans the 
time limit was extended by two days, till June 23, at 
five o’clock in the morning. 

As the German delegation were leaving Versailles a 
French crowd gathered, jeering and throwing stones. 
Dr. Melchoir, one of the plenipotentiaries, and Frau 
Dorlblash, one of the secretaries, were wounded on the 
head by the stones. Premier Clemenceau sent a letter of 
apology for this “reprehensible act’ and dismissed the 
police commissioners for having made no effort to re- 
strain the mob. 
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German Protests and the Allies’ Reply 


What Germany Asked For 


. Germany surrendered on the ex- 
Fourteen Points press agreement that the peace 
terms should be in accordance with the principles speci- 
fied by President Wilson. But the Allies have departed 
from this agreement and even refused the right of dis- 
cussion. 


ba fats The draft treaty involves the utter 
Economic Life gestruction of German economic life 
and reduces the people to a financial slavery unknown 
in history. 


— Two million and a half Germans 
Self-Determination are to be torn away from their 
native land against their will. Germany asks for plebis- 
cites in all the territories proposed to be alienated. Ger- 
many is deprived of land, goods, ships, cables and raw 
materials and then loaded with unbearable burdens. 


Germany is excluded from the League of 
The League Nations. 

Germany in 1871 committed an in- 
justice in annexing Alsace-Lorraine 
without a referendum, but it would be a greater injus- 
tice now for France to annex the provinces with their 
increased value without consulting inhabitants. If 
France takes the territory she should assume propor- 
tionate part of German debt. 


Alsace-Lorraine 


— Upper Silesia has had no connec- 
Territorial Matters pr with Polish empire since 
1163 and majority of inhabitants prefer German rule. 
Danzig and Memel are purely German towns. West 
Prussia contains majority of Germans. More of Schles- 
wig is offered to Denmark than Denmark wants. Inhab- 
itants of Moresnet, Eupen and Malmedy are mostly 
Germans and should not be bartered to Belgium. 


The coal needed to replace French losses 
The Sarre ould be supplied without forcing the Ger- 
mans of Sarre district under foreign sovereignty. The 
Sarre coal is hundred times the French demands. 


Germany has administered her colonies well 
and should not be totally deprived of them, 
at least without compensation for expenditures. Ger- 
many asks for impartial arbitration; would administer 
colonies under League of Nations. 


Colonies 


Germany agrees to pay for all damages 
to civilians of Belgium and France. Asks 
for codperation with Reparation Commission. Will pay 
$5,000,000,000 by 1926 and annual installments there- 
after to a total of $25,000,000,000. 


Reparation 


: Germany unwilling to put 
Inland Transportation internal waterways and rail- 
roads under foreign control. Kiel Canal should be treat- 
ed like other straits under international commission. 


Trad Germany asks equality of trade conditions for 
rade all nations and the adoption by the League of 
measures preventing economic warfare and boycotts. 


Dj Germany agrees to disarmament and’ 
isarmament abolition of conscription, but asks for 
longer time before reducing army to 100,000 limit. 


What the Council Replied 


: Is a peace of right and justice on the 
Fourteen Points terms agreed and on the principle of 
freeing oppressed peoples and redrawing-national boun- 
daries, as far as possible in accordance with the popular 
will, while giving to each the facilities of living an inde- 
pendent national and economic life. 


Germany’s economic condition is in 
no wise crippled by devastation like 
that brought upon the Allied peoples. Reparations Com- 
mission will not interfere with Germany’s internal life. 


Economic Life 


iol ns Every territorial settlement has 
Self-Determination een reached after careful con- 
sideration of racial, religious and linguistic factors, and 
legitimate hopes of peoples long under alien rule. Wher- 
ever the will of the people is in doubt a plebiscite is pro- 
vided for. 


Hope it may be possible, at an early 
The League gate, to admit Germany to the League. 
. A plebiscite for Alsace-Lorraine can- 
Alsace-Lorraine not be admitted becaus¢ the whole 
purpose is to repair the injustice of 1871. The inhabit- 
ants have never ceased to protest against German rule. 
It is intended that France should recover the provinces 
without prejudice, therefore they cannot bear any part 
of the German debt. 


ee A plebiscite will be allowed in 
Territorial Matters [pper Silesia. The third or south- 
ern zone of Schleswig will be withdrawn from the 
plebiscite. The other districts were taken from Belgium 
in 1814 without regard to the people, who have remained 
attached to Belgium. Danzig is restored to its ancient 
status of a free city. Boundaries of West Prussia will 
be modified. 


No alteration is permissible in the Sarre 
The Sarre terms. The form of reparation will be a 
definite and visible symbol. Interests of inhabitants 
safeguarded. Transfer not to France, but to League. 


No concession on colonies. Allies cannot 
“again abandon 13,000,000 persons to a fate 
from which the war has delivered them.” Germany got 
but one-half per cent of her imports or exports from her 
colonies. 


Colonies 


Damages demanded are clearly justifiable 
under armistice terms. Germany is ac- 
corded privilege of surveying devastated region and of 
presenting her estimates within four months. If agree- 
ment can be reached the sum will be fixed. 


Reparation 


International control neces- 
sary to give inland states free 
access to the sea according to the agreed basis. Some 
modifications are made; Kiel Commission is abolished. 


Inland Transportation 


Trad If Germany abandons those aggressive and ex- | 
rade = clusive traditions in business and politics, Ger- 
many shall have fair treatment. 


Di The German army will be reduced to 
isarmament 900,000 in three months and to 100,000 
by March 31, 1920. 
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The People and the President 


An Editorial 
By Hamilton Holt 


O nation has been blessed by such an illustrious 
line of chief magistrates as the United States. 
All our Presidents have been good men. Most 
of them have been great men. Some have been 
political geniuses. Yet every President from Washington 
down has had a majority of the American people ar- 
rayed against him at some period of his term of office. 

During the interval between the election and inau- 
guration of our Presidents partizan rancor has time to 
subside. Each incumbent enters office with the good 
will of the whole nation. But generally at the end of 
the first year a tiny cloud appears on the horizon. By 
the end of the second year the whole sky is overcast. By 
the end of the third year the storm is raging. The Presi- 
dent then seems to be the most execrated man in the 
land. 

Take our last four Presidents, for instance. How we 
reviled McKinley. “Spineless jellyfish!” we shrieked. “He 
waits till public opinion is formed before acting. Oh, for 
a leader!” And then when we got Roosevelt we shouted, 
“Give us a rest! Stop leading us hither and yon.” Next 
came Mr. Taft. “Quit gallivanting around the country,” 
we wailed. “Cut out the Methodist socials. You waste 
half your time seeing unnecessary people.” And then 
when we elected Wilson we growled, “Why do you go 
in your closet and lock the door? You won’t let us talk 
to you at all.” Whatever qualities a President has, we 
demand the opposite. We are a queer people. 

It looked for a time as tho Wilson might escape the 
fate of his predecessors and be the one American Presi- 
dent to retain his popularity to the end. But it was not 
to be. The first rumblings were heard when he called 
upon the country to vote the Democratic ticket at the 
last election. Even if this was good advice, he should 
not have given it. He should have left that to his friends. 
He had been the real spokesman of the united nation 
during the war and the people resented his descending 
to the lower plane of partizan leadership. That doubt- 
less lost him a Democratic majority in Congress. He 
next picked out—not a bi-partizan Peace Commission of 
the ablest statesmen, labor leaders, economists and finan- 
ciers—but a Commission composed of comparatively 
unknown men and did not even seek to have the Senate 
confirm them. He then broke a hundred years’ prec- 
edent and went to Europe. The verdict of history will 
in all probability record this as his greatest act of 
statesmanship. Yet it caused intense resentment in all 
the little minds who hate innovations and whose vision 
looks backward to the days of Washington and Jefferson. 


O the political sky at home had begun to cloud over 

when the President left for Europe. But there he was 
everywhere received with universal acclaim. But when I 
arrived in Paris a few weeks later I found the enthusi- 
asm had subsided and a campaign of vilification against 
him had already begun in the French press. I read with 
astonishment the cables sent over from America report- 
ing each trivial and derogatory thing said against him 
‘by every celebrity, notoriety and nonentity in America. 
It was evidently a propaganda of the most sinister char- 
acter for which somebody other than the newspapers 
was paying the bills. Everywhere men asked me if it 
were true that American sentiment did not support the 
President. All the reactionaries at the Conference were 
in high glee, for manifestly if the President was to be 
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repudiated at home there was no need of paying atten- 
tion to his advice abroad. 

Such was the situation during my three months over 
there. I had hardly landed at the dock on my return 
home when I perceived that the attitude of the Ameri- 
can people toward the President had undergone a 
marked change since he had been in Paris. At first I sup- 


posed it might be only a local matter confined to New - 


York City and the Atlantic seaboard, but I have since 
traveled thru New England and as far west as Nebraska, 
and I find the President’s prestige is at its nadir every- 
where. And synchronously with the waning and decline 
of Mr. Wilson one perceives the waxing and “coming 
back” of Mr. Taft, the man who was the most unmerci- 
fully defeated candidate for the Presidency in Ameri- 
can history. 


HETHER President Wilson’s eclipse is temporary 

or not time alone can tell. I rather expect him to 
regain popularity after he returns to Washington and 
takes the helm again, especially if he decides to tour 
the nation in the interests of the ratification of the 
Covenant and the Peace Treaty. 

But what I cannot understand is how the American 
people can forget his supreme leadership during the 
war, and the great achievements he is now accomplish- 
ing at the peace table. Let me mention but three in- 
stances: 

First, he—one man—focused the heterogeneous and 
diverse aims of the war into the one ideal of pure 
Americanism, which is democracy. The Allied peoples 
with one accord followed the banner he unfurled. 

Second, he first enunciated the aims for which the 
war was being fought. Samuel Gompers told me that 
had he not done this there would have been revolutions 
in both England and France early in 1918 just before 
the big German drive began. By his fourteen points 
peace was eventually concluded. Some have said the Al- 
lies should not have stopped fighting until the peace was 
dictated by the sword at Berlin. That undoubtedly might 
have been done. But all the generals I met in France, 
from Mangin, Bliss and Bullard down, told me that 
Germany is completely beaten in a military sense. Thus 
we could have got no better peace in Berlin than at 
Versailles, and we have saved probably half a million 
lives by securing the early surrender of Germany thru 
negotiations. 

Third, he is now on as great a quest as was ever un- 
dertaken by an American—a quest, that if successful, 
will substitute codperation for competition in the inter- 
national realm by establishing a League of Free Na- 
tions to promote peace and justice on earth. 

I cannot deny that Mr. Wilson asked the people to vote 
the Democratic ticket. I agree that he has not sufficient- 
ly conciliated the prejudicies and jealousies of the Sen- 
ate. I am aware that he likes to be the only star in the 
cast. I grant that he has taken over the railroads, tele- 
graphs and telephones when some people did not want 
him to, and proposes to give them back when others do 
not want him to. I know that he consults Samuel Gom- 
pers more frequently than J. P. Morgan. But what do 
these and all the other objections amount to as compared 
with the three acts of transcendent statesmanshiv I 
have enumerated above? 

If we could put him out of office the way the English 
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and French can retire Lloyd George or Clemenceau by 
simply getting an adverse vote in Parliament, that 
would be one thing. But the President of the United 
States cannot be retired except on impeachment pro- 
ceedings. 

Woodrow Wilson is our spokesman before the world 
and will remain our spokesman during the present peace 
negotiations whether we like it or not. Altho we may 
not agree with this or that compromize he has been 
forced to take, he is the only statesman in Paris who 
represents a nation which is 100 per cent disinterested. 
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Why not support the man who has thrown the whole 
weight of his great prestige into the scales to help save 
the world, even at the expense of his personal popular- 
ity at home and abroad? Such a man deserves the most 
ungrudging loyalty from the American people. 

We ought to be ashamed of ourselves to let the forth- 
coming Presidential election blind us to the great work 
he has done and is doing for this and future genera- 
tions, when the only effect is to hamper every effort he 
is making at the Peace Conference in behalf of our- 
selves and the world. 


Grandfather’s Hat 


An Editorial 


By Edwin 


HE Canadian House of Commons has recom- 

mended the abolition of hereditary titles as not 

in accord with democratic usage. Australia feels 

the same way about it, as may be seen from the 
Sydney Bulletin: 

The original knight was a warrior or nothing. The mod- 
ern knight is an elderly gentleman who will sentence you 
to a term of penal servitude, or sell you a packet of tea, 
or charge you a big fee for scribbling a prescription; but 
it is not his line to risk his skin either in joust or in battle. 
The Great War produced thousands of truly knightly fig- 
ures who gladly offered themselves in the cause for which 
such idealists have always fought—the righting of great 
wrongs and the defense of the weak. Many are dead: none 
became knights. A duke used to be a dux, or leader, in the 
true sense of the term. The average modern duke is a con- 
firmed follower, both politically and in the field of battle. 
Practically every step in the peerage is a question of cash 
paid to the party treasury, and no bones made about it. 
Thus, when Sir Frederick Milner complained in the Times 
in 1917 that a certain peerage had been bought from the 
Liberals for £120,000, the peer corrected him with the in- 
formation that the honor had cost only £100,000. 

The fact—or rather public knowledge of the fact— 
that British titles and hereditary positions in the Up- 
per House are commonly bought, not earned, has dimin- 
ished their prestige at home and abroad. The platform 
of the Manchester Liberals demands the abolition of 
all hereditary titles. The dominions do not grant titles 
and the oversea British do not always feel honored 
when one of their number accepts—or works hard for 
—such honors, since sometimes the man selected by the 
Mother Country for distinction is not regarded by his 
neighbors as their most distinguished citizen. They feel 
like the Russian general on whose troops the French 
Government had bestowed a certain number of war 
crosses. The soldiers called from the ranks had been 
duly decorated and kissed by the French commissioner, 
but after the ceremony the Russian commander ven- 
tured to remark that he thought the effect would have 
been better if a more careful selection had been made. 
The astonished French officer replied that the names 
had been procured by him from the Russian staff. But 
on investigation it was found that by some mistake 
there had been given him a list of men needing vac- 
cination instead of those distinguished for bravery. 

All titles originally meant something. Even the Mas- 
ter of the Horse or the ‘Steward of the Chiltern Hun- 
dreds had certain duties to perform. But in the course 
of time the title tends to be meaningless and the honor 
gets disengaged from the obligation. When Hindenburg 
wrested East Prussia from the Russians the University 
of Kénigsberg, carried away by gratitude at its rescue, 
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bestowed upon him all its doctorates in a bunch. Doubt- 
less Hindenburg, by reversing the German defeat at 
Tannenberg five hundred years before, proved himself 
to be a great general, altho the Germans themselves do 
not seem so sure about that as they did in the days 
when they were pounding nails into his wooden image. 
He may then have deserved the degree of M.D. meaning 
Magnus Dux, but not if it meant Medicine Doctor, and 
there is no reason to believe that he thereby became 
qualified as a teacher of law, philosophy or theology, 
even German theology. But only universities guiltless of 
this offense are entitled to cast stones at Kénigsberg. 
It is not unknown here for a man, innocent of law tho 
perhaps skilled in its evasion, to get an LL.D. in ex- 
change for a $100,000 gymnasium. 

A title conferred upon an individual usually means 
that he possesses some sort of distinction tho perhaps 
not the sort implied by the name. But when the title is 
hereditary even this significance may be lost. Grand- 
father’s hat or coronet is likely to be both old-fashioned 
and a misfit. The bloody bully who was struck on the 
shoulder by the king’s sword on the battlefield and 
dubbed knight for his valor, may have as his modern 
representative a pacifist and philatelist. The courtier 
who got his title by pandering to his sovereign’s pas- 
sions may bequeath it to the patron of the Y. M. C. A. 


UT while the transmission of a mere title is an 

empty and undeserved honor, we cannot so easily 
dismiss the idea of hereditary office. The founder of a no- 
ble family in most cases must have had exceptional ability 
of acertain kind, presumably ability in the management 
of men. The intermarriage of such families wou'd nat- 
urally produce a strain somewhat above the average. If 
to this be added a well developed sense of noblesse oblige 
and special training for their position in life, we get a 
class that has certain undeniable advantages in public 
service. Such a class persists and comes to the front 
even in democratic England and republican France, 
where it has lost the monopoly of privileged status. In 
imperial Germany, where hereditary caste was still en- 
trenched, the various princes and vons proved by no 
means so inefficient as we should have expected and have 
liked them to be. Tho they owed their positions as gen- 
erals or administrators solely to their birth, some of 
them unfortunately knew their business. It sometimes 
happened, and possibly within the last six months, that 
one of our catch-as-catch-can diplomatists has found 
himself wound around the finger by a scion of European 
aristocracy who was in the service by mere birthright 
but who therefore had been inducted into the game and 
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the languages from birth instead of having to pick up 
these preliminaries after he reached his post. 

In fact we might venture to say that if future office 
holders were nominated in the cradle by a competent 
eugenist, selecting them say from such families as the 
Adamses, Harrisons, Lowells and Lees, and then they 
were educated and disciplined for their life work, we 
would get a body of public servants quite as competent 
cn the whole as those who are selected or elected because 
of their prominence in party politics. Of course such a 
class should never form a legislative assembly like the 
House of Lords, for they would not be representative 
men. But as administrative officials they would be very 
serviceable. 
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The practical difficulty in the way of such a system 
is that the man who is born to position comes to regard 
it as a sinecure, not as a job. He regards it as coming 
to him for what he is, not for what he can do. Possi- 
bly this is a fatal defect, but if so it is a pity. For mod- 
ern experimental pedagogy has proved the supreme. im- 
portance of two things, inherited ability and special 
training. Which is of the greater importance is still in 
dispute, but nothing else compares with them. In our 
present method of procuring public servants we are 
making no use of the first and very little of the second. 
It would be very unfortunate if democracy cannot find 
a way of making use of both of them with safety to 
itself. 


Kditorially Speaking 


The bourgeoisie of Berlin have declared for a strike 
of citizens. It is about time for the worm to turn in 
every country. 

HEE 

Some cynical stay-at-homes have complained that the 
returned soldiers have “got the big head,” but the Lon- 
don hatters find it literally true. The sizes most in de- 
mand before the war were 612 and 6%, but now they 
sell more hats of 7 to 74%. 

HEE 

The number of limbs lost in American industry every 
year is 26,000. This is six times the number of amputa- 
tions among American soldiers in the year of war. As 
soon as we have made peace in Europe can’t we do some- 
thing to prevent the wounding of workmen at home? 

HEE 


Now that the draft of the Treaty of Versailles has 
been unearthed and buried in the Congressional Record, 
will not the Senate committee inquire of Mr. Root if he 
happens also to have a copy of the Treaty of London in 
his pocket? We would all like to know just what it really 
did say about Fiume and the Pope and other things that 
we have been discussing so hotly. 

HEE 


The meaning of a disputed term can best be ascer- 
tained by reference to the author of it. Talleyrand, who 
invented “non-intervention,” was asked at a dinner 
party by a lady to explain just what it meant, and re- 
plied: “Madame, non-intervention is a diplomatic for- 
mula, which signifies exactly the same thing as inter- 
vention.” This explains completely the policy of non- 
intervention in Russia and Mexico. 

HEE 


We note with satisfaction the report that the Senate 
is likely soon to ratify the treaty with Colombia by 
which the United States pays Colombia $25,000,000 in 
settlement of her claims growing out of the separation 
of Panama from the Colombian republic. Whether Mr. 
Roosevelt “took the Isthmus” rightly or wrongly is a 
matter about which historians will probably always dif- 
fer. But there can be no question that the United States 
prevented Colombia from regaining or trying to regain 
her lost territory, and therefore to that extent has 
made itself liable to a presumed claim for damages. 
Colombia has repeatedly tried to have her claims ad- 
justed by arbitration, but we have always turned a deaf 
ear to every such proposal. Our refusal to lay our case 
before an impartial tribunal has done much to make us 
unpopular in Latin-America. Mr. Taft was willing to 
pay Colombia a quitclaim of $25,000,000, but he was 
unable to carry Congress with him. Mr. Wilson made a 
similar attempt, but the matter has been held up be- 


cause his treaty began with an apology. It is now under- 
stood the apology clause will be eliminated, as it ought 
to be, and the treaty will have plain sailing in the Sen- 
ate. The United States can well afford to be generous in 
her dealings with foreign nations, and especially with 
those of this continent. There should be no further delay 
in satisfying the claims of Colombia both for her sake 
and ours. 
KHE 


A shift of 900 votes in a population of a million would 
have brought New Zealand into the prohibition column. 
This is the second referendum in which prohibition has 
missed by a narrow margin, and on the third time try- 
ing New Zealand will doubtless go over the top. 

HEE 


In all this warlike world there seems no refuge for 
the poor pacifist. Twenty years ago a Quaker-like sect 
of Russian protestants, the Doukhobors, emigrated to 
Canada to escape conscription in the Czar’s army. Tol- 
stoi wrote his greatest novel, “Resurrection,” in order 
to raise money for their migration, and they received 
aid from numerous charitable persons in England and 
America. The Canadian Government, knowing of their 
peculiar faith, their pacifist principles and their com- 
munal life, extended a hearty welcome and promised 
them perpetual exemption from military service. They 
first took up land in Saskatchewan, but as the country 
settled up their neighbors decided that their room was 
better than their company, so the Doukhobors were 
moved on west into British Columbia. Here they have 
brought under cultivation 400,000 acres of wild land, 
much of it timbered, and their numbers have increased 
from 8000 to 14,000. Nearly half of them, therefore, are 
Canadian-born and know nothing of Russia except by 
hearsay. When the war broke out and conscription was 
adopted they of course refused to serve, but consented to 
make jam for the army, apparently in the hope of sweet- 
ening hostilities. Now they are to be expelled from their 
farms in British Columbia to give place to returned sol- 
diers. Since among their other crazy notions they believe 
it is as wrong to go to law as to fight, they seem help- 
less to prevent either personal violence or official oppres- 
sion. Only one weapon they have, passive resistance and 
appeal to compassion. They threaten—or propose—to 
march into the cities in a body, men, women and chil- 
dren, and walk naked thru the streets until their homes 
are given back to them or they perish from starvation 
and cold. This hunger strike in the open seems likely to 
be as effective as it has proved in prison, and kindheart- 
ed Canadians are making vigorous protest against the 
action of the Government in dispossessing them of the 
lands they have paid for and worked for. 











Rainsboro Spruces Up 


A Story of the Home Town When the Boys Come Back 
By Hugh S. Fullerton 


AINSBORO was a-flut- 
ter with flags and bunt- 
ing. The boys were com- 
ing home from Over 
There, Thirty-four of them were 
to arrive on the morning train 
from Camp Custer. Three never 
would return and two others 
were not with their comrades be- 
cause they were in the hospital. 

Main street was filled with the 
wagons, carriages and automo- 
biles of the farmers, for of the 
thirty-four who were returning 
nine were boys from the farms. 
The train appeared around the 
brow of the hill, the engineer an- 
nouncing his approach with the 
precious freight by a long-drawn 
screech of the whistle. Car win- 
dows were thrown open and 
khaki-clad arms and shoulders 
appeared, hats waved, the boys 
shouted and cheered. The crowd 
surged toward the station, mothers and sisters wept 
with joy as they clung in close embrace to sons and 
brothers, while fathers gripped strong young hands 
fiercely and strove to conceal their pride. 

Presently the boys, very soldierly and erect, formed 
for the march. Their old lieutenant, home now for 
months, rejoined them to march again in spite of the 
one missing arm. At the court house a banquet was 
spread and pretty girls strove to outdo each other in 
waiting upon the returned ones. The day was a succes- 
sion of joyful reunions, excitement and exaggerated 
repetition by fond relations of the heroic deeds of the 
boys. It was midnight before Rainsboro subsided. 

For the next two weeks Rainsboro experienced thrills. 
There were receptions at the churches, the City Council 
gave a dinner at which the Mayor and others made 
speeches of welcome and poured oratorical thanks upon 
the heroes. One by one the boys discarded their uni- 
forms, There were three weddings, which added to the 
social excitement. Bill Kibler resumed charge of his 
hardware store, Benny Walker returned to his father’s 
law office, Lew Horstman went back to his job as fore- 
man at the newspaper office and Ben Brown, with his 
Croix de Guerre, got weary of showing it to admiring 
friends, telling the story of how it was won, and took 
charge of his father’s grain elevator. Seven of the farm 
boys returned to the home places and appeared in town 
in overalls instead of khaki. Tom Hughes and Bert Nor- 
wood announced that they intended to go to Chicago 
and Jimmy Smith declared that there was no chance for 
him in Rainsboro and that he was going to try New 
York. 

Every evening after dinner a group of the returned 
soldiers gathered on the bench in front of John Link’s 
store surrounded by admirers, especially small boys, 
and told tales of the camp and battlefield. Day by day 
a vague note of discontent crept into their words and 
their manners. They began to curse Rainsboro and to 
become cynical. The circle of admirers dwindled grad- 
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ually and fewer persons asked 
Ben Brown to show his Croix de 
Guerre. The small brothers still 
borrowed the steel helmets to 
wear proudly. 

During this period Uncle Bob 
Harwood remained aloof—the 
only person in Rainsboro who 
had not seen the Croix de Guerre, 
the only one who had not asked 
one of the boys questions, the 
only one who had remained away 
from the welcome home dinners. 
Uncle Bob was a veteran of the 
Civil War, and it was alleged 
that he was jealous of the atten- 
tions paid to the younger heroes. 
There was even some indigna- 
tion expressed because of the at- 
titude he had assumed. 

For thirty years Uncle Bob 
had been the village oracle. He 
had lost two fortunes, one at 
farming, another at trying to 
raise short horn cattle, but he could sit in Link’s 
store and outline with entire scientific satisfaction 
how a farm should be conducted and how short horn 
cattle should be raised. He was reputed to be the only 
person in Rainsboro who ever had read all the congres- 
sional reports and speeches. He was the first man in 
Rainsboro to dare predict dollar wheat. He could talk 
for hours upon any question of governmental policy. 
He astounded Charlie Scott, the lawyer, with his inti- 
mate knowledge of international law. He was reputed 
to have won every argument on theology he ever had 
with Mr. Cowden, the minister. Professor Sams, the 
superintendent of the schools, grew wrathy when Bob 
corrected him in matters of etymology. The world of 
science, letters, agriculture and politics was stored in 
his mind, but he could not mend his broken front gate 
without assistance. He was the adviser and the debtor 
of almost every one in Rainsboro. 


L’ was Uncle Bob who started Rainsboro toward re- 
construction. That was three weeks after the home- 
coming celebration. Col. Tatum, the banker, Dr. Evans, 
Ned Burton and Uncle Bob were sitting in Burton’s 
store. For once Uncle Bob took no part in the discus- 
sion. Perhaps it was because he remembered the over- 
due note in Col. Tatum’s bank, but more probably be- 
cause he was thinking. 

Col. Tatum was talking. “I tell you, boys,” he said, 
“the situation is dangerous. The spirit of the returning 
soldiers is bad. They got filled up with Bolshevik ideas 
in Europe. They won’t settle down to civil life. It would 
not si much to start trouble among men in their 
mood.” 

“That is true,” said Dr. Evans. “Look at our own 
boys. We have showered honors on them, but they sit 
around, cursing the town and criticizing all the time. 
The war has made them restless. They have become 
coarser and more violent—” 

Uncle Bob arose and stood still a moment. The others 
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waited, expecting one of his orations. Instead he said: 
“When are you going to give those boys jobs?” 

Then he walked out. Down the street five of the boys 
were sitting on the bench at Link’s store. Only a few 
small boys hung around them. They were not talking 
of the war and the boys lost interest. Uncle Bob started 
to pass, hesitated, stopped and asked suddenly: “When 
are you heroes going to work?” 

“Heroes, hell!” said Joe Patton. “They are so glad to 
see us that they spill doughnuts and chicken salad all 
over the town, but when we want a job they remember 
that before the war we took a drink or robbed a hen 
roost. The girls swarm all over us and tell us how great 
we were, but two weeks later they remember that we 
used to wotk in the foundry and can’t travel in their 
society. I’m off this burg.” 

There were more extemporaneous remarks along the 
same line of thought and after an hour of listening 
Uncle Bob went home, thinking. He was the first caller 
at the Mayor’s office the next morning. 

“Hiram,” he said, “I didn’t do my bit during the war. 
I want to do it now. I want you to appoint me recon- 
struction agent for this town.” 

“T will have to consult—” began the Mayor. 

“Consult nothing,” interrupted Uncle Bob. “There is 
no salary. All I want is the title and the right to tell 
you folks what you’ve got to do to make business good 
and give the boys jobs.’ 

“In that case—” 

“In that case I get the job. Thanks. I’ll start to work 
tonight and the first thing I want you to do is to an- 
nounce that you have appointed me and call a meeting 
of every business man in town for tomorrow evening.” 

The Mayor, rather dazed by the suddenness of the 
onslaught, blinked and agreed. The curiosity of Rains- 
boro was sufficiently aroused by the call for the meeting, 
and every business man attended excepting Major Ben 
Thompson, who once had followed Uncle Bob’s advice 
and held his wheat for higher prices and had never 
forgiven. There was considerable merriment over the 
fact that Uncle Bob, having failed in every line of 
business he ever had attempted, should be chosen to 
direct the affairs of the town, yet there was applause 
when he arose to address the meeting. 


ENTLEMEN,” he said, “His Honor, the Mayor, 
has appointed me to straighten out business con- 
ditions, which, we all know, are bad. Having spent nearly 
seventy years tending to other people’s business and let- 
ting my own goto ruin, I believe I am qualified to act.” 

There was some laughter and applause. 

“The problem really is simple,” he continued. “I have 
figured from the tax rolls that it costs, in Rainsboro, 
$325 a year to raise and educate a boy up to eighteen. 
We sent thirty-nine such boys to the war. We have re- 
ceived thirty-four of them back and three have left us. 
Two will return cripples. This community invested 
more than $6000 each in those boys. Our net loss, cal- 
culating the two cripples as partial losses, would seem 
to be about $40,000. The entire thirty-nine were gone 
a year and a half. They had just reached the age when 
they were beginning to repay what we had invested on 
them. Our loss on the two years, counting the average 
earnings of the boys, was about $22,000. They sent 
back about $2000 in allowances from their army pay 
and their poker winnings.” 

The audience was enjoying the talk, but only one or 
two were receiving it earnestly. 

“Rainsboro’s net loss on this war, in cash or its equiv- 
alent, is close to $80,000. Taking that much actual earn- 
ing power out of a country village hits every business 
enterprize in town. During the war we offset this loss 
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by thrift. We did without things. We cut down expenses 
in every direction. We postponed building, we spent no 
more than necessary for repairs, we wore old clothes, 
we ate less and we gave up amusements. But even this 
saving was offset by the increasing prices of every- 
thing. Our gains in sales of farm products were offset 
by increased cost of everything, and. we lost much of 
the opportunity because thirty-nine of our best pro- 
ducers were away and we were short of actual workers.” 

“Uncle Bob is right,” said Col. Tatum, the banker. 
“He outlines conditions as we bankers know them to 
exist. But has he a remedy to suggest?” 

“Certainly,” replied Uncle Bob. “We show losses be- 
cause the boys went to war. The thing to do is to put in 
a stop loss order by giving them back their jobs.” 


HERE was an uneasy stir among the business men. 
“Business is dull—there are few openings—” 
Col. Tatum remarked. 

“Business is dull because they weren’t working,” in- 
terrupted Uncle Bob. “It follows that business will im- 
prove when they work. You don’t invest $600 in a flivver 
and keep it in the barn. Yet we invest $325 a year for 
eighteen years in our boys and then keep them idle. Put 
them to work.” 

“But how?” F 

“The way to put boys to work is to put them to work. 
You are calling them anarchists and Bolshevists because 
they return and find their jobs gone. The fact is there is 
work enough in this town to keep them all busy and 
happy. As an example, just before the war started, Doc 
Johnson planned to remodel the front of his drug store, 
turn the upstairs into offices and put on a bay window. 
He thought it was patriotic not to spend money that 
way, so he postponed the job. Half a dozen others did 
the same way, so Bill Harris had to work the sawmill 
half time. Joe Patton owns a farm down on the creek. 
He owes Col. Tatum’s bank $300. Col. Tatum carried the 
note thru the war, and with that and some other things 
he figures that the bank cannot afford to hire Martin 
Arison to take his old job in the bank because he gets 
Lizzie Martin to do the same work for half the price. 
Martin and Lizzie want to get married and can’t because 
he can’t have the job back. I happen to know that Bill 
Harris owes Doc Johnson a big doctor’s bill. 

“The thing to do is for Doc Johnson to order that 
work done right away. If he has to borrow money from 
the bank to do it, so much the better for everybody. He 
will buy the lumber and materials from Bill Harris and 
the doctor and drug store bill will be paid. Bill Harris 
will be able to buy saw logs, so Joe Patton will cut the 
timber, haul it to the mill and get money enough to pay 
off that note in the bank. Col. Tatum will see business 
picking up and will give Martin Arison his old job back, 
and about a week later when Martin draws his first pay 
he will speak to Lizzie and ask her to make her last 
name her first. They’ll spend his increased pay for wed- 
ding clothes and business will commence to spruce up.” 

“By George, I believe Uncle Bob is right!” remarked 
the Mayor. 

“Of course I’m right, altho it is the first time I ever 
won an argument from you. The fact is that the situa- 
tion here is as simple as all business is. Business is 
simply exchange of productive work for produced arti- 
cles. Production doesn’t depend upon business condi- 
tions, business conditions are created by produc- 
tion. 

“It works out in every case. When the war started we 
were getting ready to pave Main street and didn’t do it. 
If we do it now we supply work for a dozen men and 
turn loose $20,000 in money. We have allowed Rains- 
boro to run down, have neg- [Continued on page 485 











The Doughboy, the Gob and the Job 


By Colonel Arthur Woods 


Assistant to the Secretary of War 


N considering the employment of soldiers and 

sailors it is well to take into consideration the 

state of mind of the returning service man. The 

reports we receive show that while the returning 
soldiers sometimes experience difficulty in readjusting 
themselves, yet once readjusted their economic value is 
greatly enhanced by the military training they have 
received. It is the transition period which has to be 
watched with care, and which furnishes the chief dif- 
ficulty. The difficulty the returned service man has in 
adjusting himself once more to peaceful industry is, of 
course, natural. He has been part of a great movement; 
he has taken part in the greatest event that will occur 
in your lifetime and mine; donning his uniform he has 
become a part of the machine whose purpose was to 
crush autocracy; the moment he became part of that 
machine he ceased to be an individual, and became part 
of the great Army of Democracy. He was told what to 
do and did it. He was furnished with clothing and food. 
He was moved from one place to another without being 
asked whether he was willing to go. He was transported 
to the battlefields of Europe, and became part of scenes 
with which his imagination will tingle so long as he 
lives. He was part of the great human instrument which 
was thrown against the enemies of civilization, and 
which crushed them. 

From this he returns to find himself once more on his 
own resources; he must carve out his destiny again ac- 
cording to his own initiative. The old occupations seem 
humdrum and the old sur- 


not only be helping these tried and tested human be- 
ings, but he will also be doing himself and his business 
a good turn and making full use of this new force in 


‘American industry. 


When Secretary Baker asked me to become a special 
assistant to the Secretary of War to aid in getting the 
returned soldiers back to work, one of the first problems 
that confronted us in this readjustment period was a 
tendency in all industries to hang back—waiting for 
the much talked about drop in prices. That drop has not 
come and most financiers seem to think that it will be 
a long time before it does come. That being so, the wise 
thing is for every one to go ahead and help in getting 
business started by doing the necessary things that 
have been left undone during all the years of war. Dur- 
ing those years it was good patriotism to save your 
money and buy Liberty Bonds, and to save labor and 
allow it to be used in direct war work. 


UT the old order is changing now and what was 
good patriotism in war times is bad now that peace 
has come. 

We are urging state, city and county officials to push 
work on public buildings. Every contract which is let 
makes more workmen for us at the mines, in the quar- 
ries, and on the railroads, in addition to the labor re- 
quirement at the operation itself. This means more jobs 
for returning soldiers and sailors. 

Take just two items alone: school buildings and good 
roads. There are millions 





roundings comparatively 
drear. His new thoughts 
and new dreams have de- 
veloped him in a manner 
that is difficult to meas- 
ure, 

The employer will have 
to take these facts into 
consideration and _ exer- 
cize patience. Once the 
soldier gets his feet un- 
der him his training, his 
experience, his new stand- 
ards will make him more 
valuable than ever be- 
fore, and the fighting 
blood that he has devel- 
oped during his war ex- 
perience will infuse new 
energy into the organiza- 
tion with which he is 
connected. 

Already, the statistics 
we get show that when 
the man once gets settled 
in his job he is vastly im- 
proved. He is a _ better 
man—therefore, don’t be 
content with taking the ~ 








of dollars’ worth of school 
buildings planned and 
held up now because of 
the high cost of materi- 
als and labor. And 
the same with road build- 
ing projects. The War De- 
partment is even going to 
bring back a good deal of 
road building equipment 
from the other side to be 
used in carrying out the 
extensive road building 
plans. 

Every American citi- 
zen of course agrees that 
he has a very definite ob- 
ligation in getting these 
boys who were taken out 
of their regular jobs, back 
to work. If you feel that 
obligation, “spruce up.” 
Paint the house, cement 
the cellar, shingle the 
barn and fix the garage. 
If you don’t do it your 
place, which has gone 
without repair for all 
these years, will soon get 





men back to their old po- 
sitions. “Not his old job, 
but a better chance”’— 
that is the sound business 
principle now. Every em- 
ployer who follows it will 





© Western Newspaper Union 

Colonel Woods was Police Commissioner of New York from 1914 
until December, 1917. The following February he was appointed to 
the Committee on Public Information for foreign propaganda and 
a month later was commissioned lieutenant-colonel in the Aviation 
Corps. He has since been made special assistant to Secretary of War 
Baker, to direct the re-employment of returned soldiers and sailors 


beyond repair; and it is 
also good patriotism, for 
thereby thousands of jobs 
for returning soldiers wil] 
be created. 

New York 
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The Men Who Built the Ships 


How They Look to Each Other 


Told in Interviews for The Independent 


It was the Emergency Fleet Corporation, organized when the United States entered the war, to carry out the 
construction plans of the U. S. Shipping Board, that in eighteen months built 341 new shipyards with 1284 launch- 
ing ways—more than twice as many yards as are owned by all the rest of the world together, and added to our 
merchant marine 619 vessels of wood and steel, a total of more than three and a half million tons. Charles A. 
Piez and Charles M. Schwab are the two men to whom the chief credit for this “world record in ship construction” 
is due. Both were called into the administration of the Emergency Fleet Corporation when the chances of its 
success looked dubious. Mr. Piez was appointed General Manager in December 1917 after a succession of three 
resignations from that position in as many months. He is an engineer, the president of the Link Belt Company 
and of the Electric Steel Company. Mr. Schwab was asked to come into the Emergency Fleet Corporation as 





Director General in April 1918. 


What C. M. Thinks of Charley 


DID not know Mr. Piez. I had heard of him, of 

course. Mr. Hurley took me in to see him after the 

President had asked me to become Director Gen- 

eral of the Emergency Fleet Corporation. Mr. 
Hurley said, “Mr. Piez, Mr. Schwab.” 

We shook. 

I am obliged to say that before my first meeting I 
was rather prejudiced. I wasn’t sure about him. That 
first meeting made a change. I liked him the first time 
I saw him. He looked to me like a man of the most 
sterling character—the kind of a man whose word and 
action could never be misunderstood. 

It wasn’t long after I got to calling him “Charley” 
that I began to realize that he was by all odds the most 
valuable man in the whole shipbuilding industry there 
in Washington. 

Of course most of the men there thought there was 
going to be a clash between Mr. Piez and me, But in- 
stead of a clash I found that there wasn’t any responsi- 
bility that I could put on 


tie is chairman of the board of directors of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation. 


What Charley Thinks of C. M. 


S you remember, in March last year, the Ger- 

mans were making a pretty heavy drive on 

Paris. The War Department had just made tre- 

mendous additional demands for ships which 

seemed to surpass any possible capacity that we might 

attain. We decided that we had to have some help. So 
Mr. Schwab was asked by the President to come in. 

He came to the office and met the official family. 
When he shook hands I was fascinated by him at once. 

We all urged him to join us. He said “I am going back 
to New York and think it over. I’ll be back Tuesday.” 

On Tuesday morning he dropped in and said, “Mr. 
Piez, if I come in here, what are you going to do?” 

“Anything you want me to do,” I said. “I'll help in 
any way I can. Shift me where you, want to.” 

“I don’t want to shift you,” he answered, “because 
I’ve talked to a number of men who know you, in New 
York, and they tell me I ought not to accept unless you 
agree to stick with me.” 

“Well, I don’t know,” 





him that he couldn’t han- 
dle. Of course our tem- 
peraments were different. 
He is an engineer by 
training, and has _ not 
worked with men so close- 
ly as it has been my for- 
tune to do; I mean work- 
ing men. I enjoyed work- 
ing with him, and aside 
from having a fine, crit- 
ical mind he soon showed 
that he had a fine sense of 
humor, I remember how 
he laughed when he got a 
letter from a man seek- 
ing a position. This man 
gave as his own recom- 
mendation the fact that 
he had risen from office 
boy to the presidency of 
a corporation three dif- 
ferent times! 

Our ten months to- 
gether was a period of 
unbroken harmony.I never 
worked with any man that 
I could work with better. 








I said. “I am fifty-two, 
and I don’t know whether 
I can get along with you.” 

“T am taking the same 
chance you are,” he an- 
swered. That illustrates 
Schwab’s short cut to re- 
sults, 

I guess it was about 
two weeks later when he 
dropped in and _ said, 
“Piez, what do your 
friends call you?” 

I said, “Charley.” 

He said, “Mine call me 
a 

We have been “Char- 
ley” and “C. M.” ever 
since. 

We worked together 
like a team that had been 
pulling in harness for 
years. 

He is a unique charac- 
ter because of his tremen- 
dous vitality and love of 
fun. He is enormously en- 
ergetic and has an amaz- 








The nation owes him a 

debt of gratitude that it 

will be very hard to repay. 
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Press IUustrating 


“C. M.” Schwab and “Charley” Piez at 
one of the big launchings in California 


ing way of getting things 
done. But above all, I 
[Continued on page 494 
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| Where Do the People Come In? 


When Capital and Labor Fight It Out 
By Elsie Gluck 


ISCONSIN, An Experiment in Democracy, 

Frederick Howe entitled one of his books 

some years ago. Today, Madison, the capital 

of that state, is undergoing an industrial 
crisis that may reflect the trend of the bitter struggle 
between capital and labor over the country, a crisis 
that may test our sort of democracy. 

Madison has been in the throes of a strike affecting 
some two thousand men for seven weeks. Madison work- 
ers are striking to have the award of an impartial gov- 
ernmental body, the War Labor Board, carried out. 

In the city of Madison sixteen plants (two of them 
Government owned) were doing war work. The em- 
ployees felt that the principles promulgated by the War 
Labor Board—the right of the employers and the em- 
ployees to organize, equal pay for women for equal 
work, the basic eight-hour day, and the “right of all 
workers, including common laborers, to a living wage” 
—had not been carried out in these plants.- Early in 
June, 1918, they presented 


its capitol on another. Just now the trees are out in 
spring green and the four lakes surrounding the city 
make it an inland city of dreams. That is over on the 
west side. The east side is the industrial section. A tru- 
ant officer told me the other day that over in that part 
of the city children were staying away from school be- 
cause they had not enough to eat or because their clothes 
were ragged. 

Madison workers are not revolutionary. They are 
patriotic American trade unionists of the highest type 
—and so they waited, thru August, September, Octo- 
ber—and then came the armistice; but still no award. 

The award was granted on February 18, 1919, six 
and one-half months after the submission of the case. 
If ever the country establishes a permanent federal 
arbitration board, delays which cause such suffering 
and misunderstanding must be impossible. 

When it came, the workers felt somewhat rewarded 
for that long wait. Every one of their demands—the 
forty cent minimum for 





certain demands to nine of 
these plants. Their de- 
mands were not “satisfac- 
torily met.” In the latter 
part of July a strike was 
threatened. The United 


bor sent its conciliators at 
the request of the employ- 
ers and at a meeting of the 
employers and the concili- 
ators on July 31, 1918, it 
was decided that each em- 
ployer individually was to 
submit his dispute to the 
War Labor Board on the 
assumption that all sixteen 
would sign. 

The workers were meet- 
ing at the same time and 
had voted to strike the 
next morning, August 1, 
at ten o’clock. Word was 
brought to them at mid- 


can settle down. 


had agreed to submit their 
disputes to the War Labor 





Professor Edward A. Ross of Wisconsin 
Member of the Mayor’s Committee to 
Investigate the Madison Strike, 


States Department of La- Says: 

This is a perfect illustration of how a quiet 
industrial community like our town of Madison 
is pulled into the vast current of transformation. 
There was practically no radicalism among our 
wage earners here formerly, but there is every 
prospect that we shall come out of this experi- 
ence with a marked class consciousness and a 
good deal of radical opinion among wage earners. 
It has happened a thousand times before in this 
country in the last thirty years and I suppose 
it will happen a thousand times again before 
some basis is found upon which modern industry 


We seem to be on the eve of a general strike do. 
in this town, which of course will contribute 
tremendously to the growth of class consciousness. 


adult workers, a_ basic 
nine-hour day, the right of 
collective bargaining, the 
abolition of discrimination 
against trade union mem- 
bers—was granted. 

Again the workers wait- 
ed. Many of them had hun- 
dreds of dollars coming on 
back pay according to the 
terms of the award; many 
of them had been driven 
by necessity to go into 
debt at the grocer’s and 
the butcher’s. 

The employers had until 
April 1 to put the award 
into effect. The workers 
waited—waited in Febru- 
ary and waited in March, 
and had no indication of 
what the employers would 


The employers had until 
April 1 to put the award 
into effect, but they also 

' had thirty days within 








Board. Orders for the 
strike had been sent out, but they were called off at the 
very last moment. 

That was nine months ago. The decision of the board 
was expected in two weeks. Wages in many cases were 
so low that the struggle thru the winter—Madison’s 
cost of living is said to be second highest in the country 
—was hard. But the men were assured—some of them 
who got as low as twenty-eight cents an hour—that the 
award was coming and that they would get their back 
pay, for the award would be retroactive to August 1. 

Madison is not the ordinary industrial town with its 
large percentage of foreigners, its dismal appearance, 
its revolutionary element. It is primarily a university 
and capital city, a lovely town of 35,000, its university 
buildings set high on one of the hills of the city and 


which to appeal the case. 
They, too, waited—until the time of expiration for ap- 
peal was almost due—and then appealed without any 
notice to their men. 

On March 31 the workers voted to call a strike the 
following day at ten o’clock. They had waited eight 
months. On the following day—and only then—they 
were informed that six of the employers had appealed 
their cases. 

The situation was tense. The workers of Madison are 
very well organized. In some of the plants they are 85 
per cent organized, in others 98 per cent. The war was 
over and production was on the decrease. The workers 
had meantime, since the award had come, organized 
their shop committees—elected by all the employees to 
negotiate with the employers—in accordance not only 
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Brown in Chicago Daily News 


Making it easy for anarchy to get in 


with the particular award referring to Madison, but 
with the general principles of the War Labor Board. 
Practically all these committeemen, under the circum- 
stances, were union men. These men were discharged 
at every opportunity. New workers were brought in 
from the outside to take the places of men who had 
served with the firms from one to four years and they 
were paid higher wages than the men discharged. 

Finally, on April 14, the Mayor of Madison appointed 
a committee of five to look into the trouble, report and 
make recommendations. That committee was composed 
of two business men, Prof. Edward A. Ross of the Uni- 
versity, Prof. Stephen W. Gilman of the School of 
Commerce at the University, and Dr, Charles McCar- 
thy of the Legislative Reference Library. 

The feeling was becoming more and more intense. As 
a matter of fact, there was little disorderliness. In the 
few cases of disorderly conduct in which strikers were 
involved none was found guilty. The case of an em- 
ployer who struck a workman is still pending. 

The mettle of the workers was tested again and again 
in the hearings of the Mayor’s Committee. It was esti- 
mated that between $500,000 and $800,000 was due in 
back pay to the men. They offered in spite of their 
straitened circumstances to take it in Liberty Bonds. 


ORE and more as the strike kept up, it developed 
that the workers were out more for the “collective 
bargaining” principle—the right of employees to choose 
their representatives to bargain with the employers’ com- 
mittees—than for anything else. They felt they were 
fighting for a principle. They had held their elections 
for committeemen not at union headquarters but in an 
epen hall in order to insure access to the rare non- 
unionist. As a matter of fact, the principle had _ prac- 
tical aspects. The classification of workers under the 
award was left to these committees of workers and em- 
ployers. In one instance an employer informed the com- 
mitteemen that he would make his own classification 
and would then compare it with theirs. From testimony 
in the hearings before the Mayor’s Committee, it de- 
veloped that his idea of “classification” was to call each 
man into his office and offer to classify him high if he 
would leave the union, low if he stayed with his union. 
Three weeks later, on April 21, word came that the 
appeal of the employers had been denied. Some progress 
has been made since in reimbursing for back pay, but 
the principle of collective bargaining was repudiated 
by some of the employers. 
Many of the workers had feared that the employers 
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were but waiting and hoping, all thru the winter, that 
peace would come and that then they would not be under 
the jurisdiction of the War Labor Board. One of the 
employers testified that at no time during the period 
before the last denial of the appeal for rehearing had 
come did he consider himself to be under the jurisdic- 
tion of the principles of the War Labor Board. Yet in 
many of the factories this sign had been put up: 


THIS PLANT IS DOING WAR WORK 
It accepts the policies laid down by 
the U. S. War Labor Board 
Employers and Wage-Earners 
This is your post of duty 
Do not desert it 


One of the most discouraging aspects of the trouble: 
was the fact that the workers felt they could look to no 
administrative and executive machinery to carry out 
the award. 

On the other hand, they had the support of two of 
the three newspapers in the town. The third carried 
full page advertisements of the employers a few days 
after the denial of the appeal (April 24) and again on 
May 2. Both of these are sad commentaries on the atti- 
tue of the employers. “The strikers walked out,” reads 
the second, “while such an application (for rehearing) 
pending before the board was undecided. In so doing 
they violated the principles of the board.” And then it 
goes on to explain that their plant had been closed down 
because of the “contemptible treatment of industrious 
and loyal employees of the company” by the strikers. 

May 6, three weeks after it had been appointed, and 


five weeks after the strike, the Mayor’s Committee made - 
its report. As it was published it urged the principle of 


collective bargaining not only as the most scientific way 
cf dealing with the question, but as the most expedient. 
It pointed out that England had adopted a far more 
radical system more than a year ago in the Whitley re- 
port. It deplored the delay of the War Labor Board. It 
warned of Bolshevism. 

The strike is not yet over. One of the plants, on re- 
hiring its men, tried to make them sign employment 
cards which would make them new employees, not enti- 
tled to back awards. Some of the employers refuse to 
meet with the workers’ committees. The newspapers to- 
day carry a hopeful headline, “New rulings to end 
strike, belief.” These new rulings provide that employ- 
ers shall not go into the open market until all available 


striking employees have been takem care of, except of 
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course in certain cases where technical 
skill is required. The eight-hour day is 
granted, the application of the award 
to union as well as non-union workers, 
discontinuation of picketing, and pro- 
vision is also made against discrimina- 
tion against union men. 


HE war is over. While it was going 

on Americans looked forward to a 
new order in which labor and capital 
would meet on a more amicable and 
more just basis. Employees had been 
threatened during the war with the cry 
of “Pro-Germanism” if they attempted 
do better themselves. The war is over 
and they have more than done their 
share. The demands of American work- 


ers are very moderate compared to | 


those of workmen all over the world. 
Many employers are rising to the occa- 
sion. Some are not. 

The case of the strikers in Madison 
is important because it is testing out 
the endurance of the workers, physical 
and mental. Thus far it has seemed to 
be a case of who will starve first. The 
war profits of Madison employers, as 
published, were very high. Are they 
using them to withstand the demands 
of the workers? How long can the 
workers last? The workers have back 
of them the award of the War Labor 
Board, the denial of the appeal, the 
favorable report of the Mayor’s Com- 
mittee—both impartial bodies—a _ rec- 
ord of nine months’ patient waiting, a 
record of patriotic codperation; and the 
employers have their financial strength. 

How long is- the country going to 
allow some recalcitrant employers to 
bring on a flood of revolutionary de- 
struction? The workers alone cannot 
hold the dam. 

Madison, Wisconsin 








Rainsboro Spruces Up 
(Continued from page 480) 
lected painting houses, building -fences, 
repairing streets. The town looks shab- 
by and poverty stricken. No one in 
town has bought clothing for two years, 
so the dry goods and clothing mer- 
chants suffered. Every man, woman 
and child in town ought to buy new 
clothes right away. The moving picture 
house was closed excepting one day a 
week during the war, so Ed Hill had 
to work his garden the rest of the time. 
That threw him and Mollie Burns, his 
cashier, out of jobs. Open it up again. 
No one went to the restaurant during 
the war, so it closed and Bill Githrie 
lost his income. Now Tommy Wall is 
back from the war, howling that Russia 
is right and not as bad as Rainsboro. 
He was company cook. Let Bill reopen 
and hire Tommy to cook and we’ll all 

go there at least once a week. 

“Let’s resume business, spruce up 
and hustle, give the boys work.” 

Uncle Bob sat down. His motion 
carried with a cheer. 

The first monthly report of the Busi- 
ness Men’s Association was as follows: 

“Jobs found for returned soldiers, 
twenty-three. Business conditions show 
improvement in all lines. Discontent 
and Bolshevism have disappeared. Still 
unemployed: Uncle Bob Harwood.” 
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Health is the greatest 
of all human assets 


WITHOUT good health 


we cannot enjoy life, 
nor can we earn a livelihood. 


Dyspepsia and other mild 
forms of indigestion may be 
the stepping stones to under- 
mining the health of a man 
or woman. 


For any mild form of indi- 
gestion, | have never found 
anything that so generally 
gives relief as does my orig- 
inal Pepsin Chewing Gum. 
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r. you are thinki 
about INVESTMENTS~ 


Our BOND DEPARTMENT 
may be of value to you through 
the INFORMATION ON IN- 
VESTMENTS thatitcan furnish. 


Our AIM isto HELP INVEST- 
ORS by analyzing securities, thus 
enabling them to avoid making 
unwise investments. 


Our POLICY is to offer to in- 
vestors only SUCH SECURI- 
TIES as WE BUY for our own 


account, 


Our PRESENT OFFERINGS, 
a description of which will be sent 
on request, include United States 
Government bonds, bonds of 
Foreign Governments, high grade 
municipal, railroad, public utility 
and industrial bonds, yielding from 


4.40% to 6.50%. 


are thinki 
ras BANKING~ 


Our BANKINGand FOREIGN 
DEPARTMENTS, with world- 
wide facilities established through 
the greatest banks in all countries, 
may be of value to you in many 
ways, for example: 


—financing imports and exports 


—handling commercial banking, 
domestic and foreign 


—handling. personal active or in- 
active deposits 


—depositing funds 
for special pur- 
poses 


—securing credit and 
trade information, 
foreign and do- 
mestic 

¥ —collecting foreign 

coupons 

wees —transferring funds 

by telegraph and 
cable 





—issuing travellers’ credits in 
dollars and sterling 


— issuing documentary credits pay- 
able in all parts of the world 


—handling practically every kind 
of financial transaction 


BANKERS TRUST 
COMPANY 


Member Federal Reserve System 
New York 


Astor Trust 
Office: 
5th Ave. at 42d St. 


Downtown 
Office: 
16 Wall Street 
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What’s Happened 


The Hungarian Republic of Soviets 
declares that it has not attacked the 
Czechs, but merely: defended the armis- 
tice line and that it will gladly accept 
the invitation of the powers to partici- 
pate in the peace conference. 


At Zurich a mob started by Sparta- 
cans looted the Hall of Justice and 
burned the archives. Two persons were 
killed and seventeen wounded in the 
fight with the police. 


The city of Fiume has voted a bond 
issue of twenty million dollars for an 
army to defend the city, to be organ- 
ized by Sem Benelli, author of “The 
Jest.” 


The congress of the Norwegian So- 
cialist Party has declared its sympathy 
with Russian Bolshevism by a vote of 
three to one. The young men’s party 
of the Swedish Socialists also voted to 
support Lenin by 117 to 5. 


Kolchak’s statement of his aims has 
been accepted as satisfactory by Lloyd 
George, Wilson, Clemenceau and Ma- 
kino. They have promised a continu- 
ance of financial support and supplies, 
but they still withhold formal recogni- 
tion to the Omsk Government. 


Italy, like France, is seriously dis- 
turbed by labor troubles. At Turin and 
Milan a general strike has begun. At 
Spezia the shops in the city and villas 
in the neighborhood were looted by 
mobs. 


New Zealand will have to pay $10,- 
000,000 a year for war pensions. And 
the population of New Zealand is only 
1,000,000. 


Two new universities have been 
opened in Germany during the war; 
the first at Frankfort in October, 1914, 
and the second at Hamburg in May, 
1919. This is following German prece- 
dent, for the University of Berlin was 


established in 1810 when Germany was . 


crushed by Napoleon. 


While the Austrian delegates are at 
Versailles waiting for the peace terms, 
their Government is threatened with 
overthrow by the Communists. An at- 
tempt to set up soviet rule at Vienna, 
as at Budapest, was prevented by the 
police. 


The Poles have defeated the Ukrain- 
ians in eastern Galicia, capturing 135 
guns and 1700 cars loaded with muni- 
tions, oil, grain and sugar. 


The Council of Ten received the Turk- 
ish peace mission on June 17 at the 
Quai d’Orsay. The Turkish Grand 
Vizier, Danad Ferid Pasha, pleaded 
that Turkey had been forced into the 
war by Germany and should not be 
dismembered. 


The Congregational Union of Eng- 
land and Wales is planning the adop- 
tion of a stronger organization with a 
view to helping the poor churches and 
strengthening the denomination. The 
country will be divided into nine “dio- 
ceses” each under a _ superintendent, 


who, however, will not be given the 
title of “bishop.” American Congrega- 
tionalists have taken a similar step in 
appointing a secretary to look after 
the denomination as a whole. Thus the 
most independent of churches falls in 
with the One Big Union idea that pre- 
vails in international politics and in- 
dustrial life. 


Canadian soldiers at Whitley Camp, 
England, ran amok for several days. 


They looted the officers’ mess, burned a, 


theater and most of the shops, robbed 
safes and defied authorities. Several 
men were wounded in the riots. 


General Leonard Wood has issued 
an appeal for the support of every 
agency that can furnish jobs for dis- 
charged soldiers, and cautions against 
a slackening of effort. Discharged sol- 
diers out of jobs are good material for 
mischief-making radical orators, he 
warns. 


Will H. Hays, chairman of the Re- 
publican National Committee, has re- 
jected the challenge of the Democratic 
National 
League of Nations a partizan issue, and 
declares the conclusion of the treaty of 
peace to be an American question and 
not a party question. 


Of bills to end terrorism, presented 
in the House, one measure would-make 
bomb-placing punishable by death, an- 
other would halt immig?ation for three 
years, another would deport alien 


conspirators, and another would deport . 


aliens who, during the war, did not be- 
come citizens that they might serve.~ 


Speakers at the convention of the 
American Medical Association opposed 
whiskey but favored beer and light 
wines, arguing that people would get 
their alcohol in deleterious patent med- 
icines if deprived of it in every other 
form. 


The United States Railway Admin- 
istration has spent $14,341,000 for 
purchase or building of canal and river 
equipment. Director General Hines ad- 
vocates continued operation of these 
waterways by the Government. 


The United States has been asked to 
supervize the next Cuban election to 
prevent the “theft of election” by the 
party in power, since no redress for 
fraud would be possible under the pres- 
ent United States dictum barring revo- 
lutions. 


New York, sixth of the states to rat- 
ify woman suffrage, went on record 
with a unanimous vote in both houses 
of the Legislature, except that one 
senator was excused from voting. 


Declaring that the League of Na- 
tions would not end the necessity for 
armies, General Peyton C. March 
pleaded before the Senate Military Af- 
fairs Committee for a peace-time force 
of at least 500,000 men. 


Students in the high schools of New 
York City who were required to an- 
swer examination questions searching 


Committee to make the. 
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out their views on Bolshevism and its 
principles voted in favor of American- 
ism in the ratio of 300 to 1. 


Representatives of the committee in- 
vestigating the activities of radicals in 
New York State raided the offices of 
the Russian Soviet Government mission 
in New York City and seized material 
used for Bolshevik propaganda pur- 
poses. 


A big drive has started in all cities 
to recruit 50,000 men for the peace- 
time land forces of the United States. 
Many will be sent to France and the 
Rhine to replace A. E. F. men guard- 
ing the bridgeheads. 


The New York State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs has invited State Fed- 
erations thruout the nation to join in 
a campaign to secure full equality for 
women in all lines of work. Twenty- 
five thousand business and professional 
women are represented in the New York 
membership. 


The naval appropriation bill as re- 
ported to the House carries $600,000,- 
000, which is $300,000,000 less than 
asked by Secretary Daniels. The size 
of the army is reduced from 500,000 
to 300,000 by withholding appropria- 
tions in the army bill. 


New York City’s educational pro- 
gram for this year asks for $17,950,- 
206.30 for construction work and new 
sites for schools to relieve the present 
overcrowding. Fifteen new elementary 
and four new high schools are con- 
templated. 


The House Judiciary Committee has 


‘rejected recommended repeal of war- 


time prohibition as affecting light 
wines and beers by insistence on a sec- 
tion in the enforcement bill defining as 
intoxicating liquor that containing one- 
half of one per cent of alcohol. 

The transport “Leviathan,” biggest 
of all steamships, arrived from France 
with 14300 persons aboard, the greatest 
number ever carried, and a round trip 
speed record of fifteen days, six hours 
and four minutes. 


The National Association Opposed 
to Woman Suffrage has launched a 
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We Netiona Playgrounds 
Out West This Summer | 


The National Parks suggest a vast region of peaks and 
canyons, of glaciers and geysers, of big trees and volca- 
noes, and other natural wonders. 

Youcan fish,climb mountains, ride horseback and camp out, 
You can motor and golf. You can “‘rest up” in resort hotels. 

Complete information, including illustrated booklets, nt the 





National Parks and the West, will 

be furnished free. Ask your local 

ticket agent to help you plan your 
trip—or apply to the near- 
est Consolidated Ticket 
Office — or write to the 
nearest Travel Bureau. 


sportation Bldg, % 
Chicago 


Travel Bureau 
143 Liberty 8t. 646 Tran: 
New York City 


Travel Bureau 
602 Healey Building 
Atlanta 
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Morris in Brooklyn Citizen 


John Bull: “Now what 


can Sammy see in ’er?” 








Soret G. FISCHER DICK 8. RAMSAY 


KINGS COUNTY TRUST COMPANY 


City of New York, Borough of Brooklyn 
Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits Over $3,200,000 
OFFICERS 
THOMAS BLAKE, Secretary 
IIOWARD PD. JOOST, Asst, Sec’y 
J. NORMAN CARPENTER, Trust Officer 
GEORGE V. BROWER, Counsel 


JULIAN D. FAIRCHILD, President 
JULIAN P. FAIRCHILD 
D. W. McWILLIAMS, 


Vice-Presidents 
WM. J. WASON, JR., 


TRUSTEES 
WALTER F. BEDELL JOSEPH HUBER H. B. SCHARMANN 
EDWARD C. BLUM WHITMAN W. KENYON JOHN F. [oa KE 
GEO. V. BROWER D. W. McWILLIAMS OSWALD W. UHI 
ROBERT A. DRYSDALE HENRY A. MEYER JOHN T. UNDE RWOOD 


JULIAN D. FAIRCHILD 


CHARLES A. O’DONOHUE 
JULIAN P. FAIRCHILD 


WILLIAM J. WASON, JR. 
CHARLES E, PERKINS 


JOHN J. WILLIAMS 
LLEWELLEN A. WRAY 


ACCOUNTS INVITED, INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
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The Vacation for 
Outdoor Men and Women 


The summer climate is always cool and invigorating in 
The ‘‘Highlands of Ontario,”’ Canada’s lovely vacation 
region. Every summer pleasure can be enjoyed cut doors 
—fishing, canoeing, golfing, swimming and camping! 
Write any of the offices of the Grand Trunk Railway 
listed below for free literature and information about 
“Algonquin Park’’ — ‘‘Kawartha Lakes’’ — ‘‘Muskoka 
akes’’ — ‘‘Timagami’* — ‘“‘Lake of Bays’’ or ‘30,000 
Islands of Georgian Bay.’* Modern Hotels to suit the 
pockets of everyone. 
C. G. Orttenburger, 907 Merchants Loan and Trust Bidg., 

Chicago, Til. 
Ww. S, Basten, Room 510, 294 West Washington St., Boston, 


z. M. Morgan, 1019 Chamber yyy Buffalo, N.Y. 
H. Burgis, 819 Dime Bank Bidg., Detroit, Mich 

i. B. Chown, 1270 Broadway, New York City, N. ". 

For adults, bovs or girls camp sites, apply 

to H. R. Charlton, General Passenger De- 

partment, Montreal. 
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HOTEL 
RIO GRANDE 


Atlantic City, N. J. 











Situated one door from 
the famous Boardwalk 
in New York Ave. In 
the center of the amuse- 
ment section. House of 
fireproof construction. 
Running water in all the 
rooms. Rooms $2.00 
per day, upwards. 
Suites with bath. 


M. M. McCALL, Owner 


























GRANLIDEN HOTE 


Accommodates 300 guests. Write for circular. 








LAKE SUNAPEE, N. H. 
At the gateway of the White Mountains 


The Ideal Tour Hotel at Lake Sunapee. No Hay Fever; Altitude, 1,200 ft. Fine golf course, 
good motoring, tennis, boating, canoeing, bathing; fishing for salmon, trout and bass as good 
if not the best in New England. Dancing, afternoon and evening. Furnished cottages to rent. 


Addcess W. W. Brown, Ritz-Carlton, 46th St. 


and Madison Ave., New York City, or Granliden Hotel, Lake Sunapee, N. H. 














THE NORTHFIELD 


EAST NORTHFIELD, MASS. 
Open all the year 
In the beautiful Connecticut River Valley between the Green and 
White Mountains and the Berkshires. A homelike hotel with city 
appointments. Alloutdoor sports. Saddle horses. Concrete garage 
and livery. Reasonable rates by day orseason. Write for tllus- 
trated booklet. Ambert G. Moody, Mgr., H. S. Stone, Asst. Mgr. 


GLENBURNIE INN a aoa Senne 
ON LAKE GEORGE bathing xcellent 


cuisine and service. 


WALTON & MESSNER. Glenburnie, New York 
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“Is that bird a sparrow? LA 

“No, Dad,” says your youngster; “it is a 
wren. 

Purple crackles look like blackbirds, but 
they are not. 

You may think a cedar is a spruce, a 
beech is an elm, and you may bluff like 
anything when asked what a _ shododen- 
dron is. 

You may know lots about Nature, but 
it’s fair to assume you don’t know any too 
much. Send word to 


THE INDEPENDENT 

119 West 40th Street New York 
to send you for five days’ free examina- 
tion the new Pocket Nature Library. 
Splendidly printed, illustrations of flowers, 
trees, butterflies and birds in full color. If 
you don’t want them, send _ them back. 
That’s all there is to that. If you keep 
them, send $5.50. 





























CJhe MIRACLE of MILK 


Drinking Your Way To Health 


You know in a general way that mflk is good for you. 
But if you knew what a precious life-giving fluid it really is 
it ew the almost miraculous results it produces for 
those who drink it inteddigentiy, you 
would be truly amazed, For anemia, 
WY indigestion, constipation, any difficulties 

of the stomach, liver, kidneys, heart or 
bladder, Brignt’s disease, rheumatism and 
many other ills for which physicians have 
no reliable remedy, the right use of 
miik almost invariably overcomes the 

. For instance, feet and hands 
that are usually cold and clammy, 
warm and life-like afew tee ge te og 
this marvelous se!f-treatment. Be: Mac- 
fadden, the famous physical mane = ‘in col- 
laboration — Dr. Sanford Porter, the milk 
bag ne ad gag 
ilk Diet, How 
















You May Have I It Free 


Lad will be a revelation to 6end us 
ne PHYSICAL 


cult TURE MAGAZINE ot cdg mired —_ 

of 500 and we will mail y 

PHYSICAL ‘CULTURE MAGAZINE a should 
part of your reading every —— Its in- 

gpiationat articles on Health, Hygiene and 

Suocess- Building will Ubaot ret valueto you 

in many ways. ly 





this unique magaaine, we we will wil send ie Sag 
for 3 months for 600 

fadden’s above ed book fs — “Write 
TODAY. 


PHYSICAL CULTURE PUBLISHING CO. 
119 West 40th St., Suite 1000D, New York City 
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campaign to defeat ratification. The 
rally call announces that anti-suffrag- 
ists have only thirteen states to win, 
and that they will “fight woman suf- 
frage to the last quarter of an hour.” 


Thirty-one governors have been asked 
by Governor Goodrich of Indiana to 
join in a concerted national action to 
hold special sessions of legislatures to 
effect ratification before 1920 of the 
woman suffrage federal amendment. 


Meat dealers have announced that 
consumers are to blame for the high 
cost of meat because “Everybody is 
neglecting lamb and mutton,” and a 
great group of the population is hold- 
ing back on the consumption of meat, 
as they did in war times. 


Labor’s protest against war-time 
prohibition, in a Flag Day demonstra- 


| tion at Washington was the occasion of 


an impassioned speech by Samuel Gom- 
pers challenging “the moral right of 
any one to prescribe by law the morals 
and habits of the people of the United 
States.” 


The itinerary for President Wilson’s 
speechmaking tour in July to explain 
the League of Nations to the American 
people has already been tentatively 
planned, and includes large cities in 


| many sections, and territory as far as 


the Pacific coast. 


The United States Shipping Board 
has sold nineteen new steel ships, with 
a deadweight tonnage of 128,472, to 
seven American firms for $27,821,120. 


The House voted only $15,000,000 
for naval aviation. Secretary Daniels 
had asked $45,000,000. He will make an 
effort to persuade the Senate Naval 
Committee to increase the appropria- 
tion to $36,000,000. 


Equal strength fleets in the Atlantic 
and Pacific, and an Asiatic fleet, is the 
United States Navy peace plan as an- 
nounced by Secretary Daniels. The di- 
visions will compete in war tests. Ad- 
mirals Wilson and Rodman command 
the Atlantic and Pacific and Admiral 
Gleaves the Asiatic fleet. 


Directors of the Midvale Steel and 
Ordnance Company have voted to spend 
$8,000,000 for reconstruction work, for 
the establishment of a pension system, 
and for a home buying plan under 
which the company will advance to any 
employee the cost of any property he 
may purchase as his home. 


The American Defense Society has 
started a systematic campaign to com- 
bat anarchy. Expulsion from the coun- 
try of all alien Bolsheviks, Socialists 
and Anarchists is advocated, and citi- 
zens are asked to give individual aid by 
investigating and reporting suspicious 
Bolshevist meetings or activities in any 
community. 


Despite the world war, international 
commerce has increased from forty bil- 
lions of dollars in 1913 to sixty billions 
in- 1918. Nearly one-half the world’s 
total was handled by the United States, 
Great Britain, France, Italy, Canada 
and Japan. 
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Remarkable Remarks 


Mary PickrorD—Money isn’t every- 
thing. 

Sirk FREDERICK HENDERSON—I am 
afraid of America. 

Wrtu1aM H. Tartr—Ask any woman 
what “proposes” means. 

Rev. WILLIAM BURGHESS—The mod- 
ern stage is set for Hell. 

D. W. GrirFritH—The motion picture 
will Americanize the world. 

CONGRESSMAN KAHN—Europe is a 
hell-hole of political plotting. 

SENATOR BoraAH—The hour has 
struck for me to speak out boldly. 

RICHARD CROKER—If you have any 
money to bet, put it on Dempsey. 

JANE CowL—Few women are so weak 
as the sex plays would make them. 

LENA CAVALIERI—There is nothing 
so important as to be well corseted. 

Pror. FRANCIS Warp—Fish fall in 
love just as surely as human beings. 

MANAGER JOHN McGraw—The first 
thing I look for in a young player is 
speed. 

REPRESENTATIVE GILLETT—President 
Wilson will not be elected to another 
term. 

RAMSAY MAcDONALD—The first So- 
viet ever known was the British House 
of Lords. 


VICE-PRESIDENT MARSHALL—Are the. 


hopes of humanity to be but the apples 
of Sodom? 

Ep. Howme—My greatest ambition is 
to own two pairs of suspenders at the 
same time. 

CHARLES HaNsON TOWNE—Murder 
and arson are the daily food of the 
modern child. 

ARTHUR BRISBANE—A devil blushing 
thru the fur on his face would be a 
very interesting devil. 

JULIA MARLOWE—We feel that peo- 
ple are more interested in Shakespeare 
now than for a long time. 

“Bucs” BaER—Krupp’s is manufac- 
turing charlotte russes and the Kaiser 
is cutting out paper dolls. 

VicE-PRESIDENT MARSHALL—I favor 
sending a large enough force to Rus- 
sia to exterminate the Bolsheviki. 

SENATOR REED—The administration 
of Woodrow Wilson is a hybrid between 
a French Revolution and an Oriental 
despotism. 


MINNIE MADDERN Fiske—If people 
knew in what condition animals are re- 
ceived at the stock yards less beef 
would be eaten. 


MONTAGUE GLASS—If we must have 
a college president for President, we 


should at least elect a president of a 
business college. 


Rev. Dr. CORTLAND Myers—The 
Peace Conference is a tragedy, almost 
a blasphemy. They have never had a 


prayer and have never mentioned God. | 


SECRETARY OF WaR BAKER—Amer- 
ica’s effort in this war is altogether 


the most spectacular exhibition of na-| 


tional. strength which has ever taken 
place on the face of the earth. 
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BUYS THE MATERIAL THE MATERIAL 
TO BUILD THIS HOME 


eee. 
enters. 
Pe a Baild “THE HAR: 


RIS WAY” you build to stay. 
| ene entting and bundling , 


advantages for 
uilder. ite: is the uy 
safest and por om sensible way 
build your ideal home right, 
out the waste of a single penny. 


LOW PRICE STILL IN FORCE 


If youare needing a house, either for 
investment or for a home, write us. 


$10,000 FREE Plan Book 











Two Fsinck “Vulcan” Ink Pencils 


veg ONLY non-leakable 
ink o is at moderate prices, 


ay FE 











inches. Extrasiz. 
8 inches (black only, 
$1.50. Your name in gold 
inlay—$.35. FREE—Liberal 
supply of ink with retail orders. 
Agentswanted, Big profits. 








4. D. ULLRICH & CO., 27 Thames Street, New York 
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You Will Like These 


Clear Havana Cigars 


No cash in advance; no C. 0. D, 
Prepaid; parcel post, insured 


Tf your taste is for superior Havana goods, Thompson's 
Diplomaticos will please you. And you can smoke them 
without feeling extravagant. 4 

Havana filler and wrapper, 4% inches long, hand-made 
by skilled Cuban workmen. with the aroma and flavor 
or which good Havana cigars are noted. 


TRY THEM AT OUR EXPENSE 
PAY US ONLY IF PLEASED 


Similar cigars retail at 15 cents each, or $12.50 per one 
hundred. By our ‘‘direct to smokers’ plan, ——— 
all unnecessary intermediate expenses, you are sav 
exactly 344 cents on each cigar. 

Send no money—just write us on your letterhead or 
enclose business card. We will ‘orward prepaid one 
hundred Thompson's Diplomaticos. Smoke four or five; 
if they please you, mail us your check for $9.00; if not 
return remainder at our expense. State whether you 
prefer light, medium or deck color. 


THOMPSON & COMPANY, INC, 
Tampa, Florida J 
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June to October. 





For particulars address 
M. B. MARSHALL, Manager, LAKE PLACID, N. Y. 





ADIRONDACKS 


GRAND VIEW HOTEL 


LAKE PLACID, N. Y. 


One of the largest and best conducted hotels in the Adirondack region; 
hotel grounds extend over 400 acres; overlooking two beautiful lakes; with a 
range of mountain peaks in every direction; refined home comforts and 
surroundings ; elevator ; rooms with bath. 


CUISINE OF SUPERLATIVE GOODNESS 
ALL OUTDOOR DIVERSIONS FOR YOUNG AND OLD 


The ideal place for rest or the strenuous life. 
with creature comforts to make your holiday beneficial and delightful. 


Everything to your liking 
Open 

















foolish questions. 
Grow up with your children. 


in full color—even the trees. 
Street, New York, 


nieces, or your neighborhood. 
coin) for $5.50. 


books. A postal wil 





Your Child’s Questions about Trees, Flowers, Butterflies and Birds sh.uld be correctly answered. 


Can you, or do you try fo bluff it thru? Possibly you tell your child not to ask such 
Learn nature with them. The Independent is just publishing 
four handy volumes, one each on Trees, Flowers, Butterflies and Birds, 
on your library table right now, ready for quick reference. 
Send no money. Just write The Independent, 119 West goth 
to send you the Pocket Nature Library. 
don’t ‘like it or believe it is not worth what it costs send it back. 
it for yourself, to say nothing of the children, 


If so, send check, money order or some other safe way (not 


Nature is at her pa of beauty right now. Get next to her by sending today for these 
do if you write it so we can read it, 


This set should be 
The illustrations are of course 
Keep it for five days. If you 
Most likely you will want 
or the Boy Scouts, or your nephews and 
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cause I took 
The New Way 
in. Typewriting 
Course. It has — 
cenabled me to— 
earn more mon- 
ey than other | 
girls.” | 


~~ F - 


You, Too, Can Earn $100 to $150 
Per Month 


Retain your position when others are being 
discharged. Thousands of typists will lose 
out through lack of efficiency. Now is the 
time—take the NEW WAY Course—sturly at 
home and rise to bigger wages. A few easily 
learned lessons at a small cost. Free Business 
Training given each student. THE NEW 
WAY in Typewriting guarantees z writing 
rate of 80 to 100 words a minute. Write 
for free booklet. 


= SHoow 

















3826 College Hill, Springfield, O. 








How towrite, what to write, Ff 
\ and where to sell. 


\ Cultivate your mind. Develop 
your literary gifts. Master the 
art of self-expression. Make 
your spare time itable. 

/ ‘Turn your ideas into dollars. 
Courses in Short-Story Writ- 
ing, Versification, Journalism, 

= Play -Writing, Photoplay 

= Writing, etc., taught person- 

Dr. Esenwein ally by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
for many years editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, and 
a staff of literary experts. Constructive criticism. 
Frank, honest, helpful advice. Rea/ teaching. 

One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—“play work,” he 
calls it. Another pupil received over $1,000 before 
completing her first course. Another, a busy wife 
and mother, is averaging over $75 a.week from 
photoplay writing alone. 

q There is no other institution or agency doing so much 
for writers, young or old. The universities recognize 
this, for over one hundred members of the English 
faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for 

] they are constantly recommending our courses. 

We publish The Writer's Library. We also publish The 
riter’s Monthly, especially valuable for its full reports of 


the literary market. Besides our teaching service, we offer 6 
Manuscript criticiem service. 


150-page illustrated"tatalogue free 
Please address 


ld, Mass. 


Dep't. 304, Springfie 


ESTABLISHED 1897 


Ty INCORPORATED 1904 
SS Se ee 
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When the Tiger Talks 


Premier Clemenceau began his stormy 
political career in 1860 by getting ar- 
rested for demonstrating against the 
Emperor. And recently he was shot at 
by somebody who thought him too much 
of an emperor himself. Those who 
know him only as a journalist and 
statesman will be surprized to learn 
that he is a playwright, novelist and 
author of short stories and philosoph- 
ical essays. He taught French for a 
time in a girls’ school at Stamford, 
Connecticut, and found his wife in 
America. Whether in his role of states- 
man, author or professor, “The Tiger” 
is a phrase-maker par excellence. Here 
are some of his “remarkable remarks” 
from a sketch of him by Gustave Gef- 
froy, published by Georges Crés et Cie, 
Paris: 

No doubt judicial errors date back 
to the age of the first man that judged. 

The errors of every man who pre- 
tends to have authority over man are 
numberless. 

Words are too often nothing but 
feigned -zeal. 

I said to God, “They are outraging 
thee! Now show thyself!” God did not 
show himself. Then repelled on every 
hand, I understood that all men, and 
God himself would not be enough to 
make truth a lie. So I felt comforted. 

Democratic publicity, which is not 
without its disadvantages, owing to the 
promptitude and mobility with which 


it may create movements of opinion, is | 


of great value as a popular educator 
when there is a strong, simple soul to 
express the verdicts of the universal 
conscience and wherein each man, 
worthy the name, may recognize the 
sovereign affirmation of the best he 
has in him. ; 

When I was a boy I used to go and 
ery over “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” at the 
theater of Nantes. The most affecting 
scene in the play was where a judge 
who, after rigorously pronouncing the 
legal verdict against. the fugitives, 
gradually found himself drawn, by “re- 
spect for the rights of humanity,” to 
shoulder his gun to deliver them. That 
is the beauty of President Wilson’s 
case, with this difference, that his gun 
in favor of people’s rights is shouldered 
in the defense of what is legal. 

The august, indisputable and immu- 
table right which the Pilgrim Fathers 
on the “Mayflower” took with them 
from Europe, is now brought back to 
us by their sons beneath the shield of 
iron which they have forged with their 
own hands. 

Thus the holy Ark of idealism which 
was preciously conveyed to American 
soil by men of faith, returns to us for 
unknown conquests of liberty. 

If Old England and Old France and 
Old Italy must suddenly sink beneath 
the bloodthirsty onslaughts of bar- 
barity’s bestial brutality, there would 
still be, from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific, a sure place of refuge for the no- 
bility of the human soul, an inviolable 
home for the present and future as- 
pirations of liberty. 

The Declaration of Independence, 
steeped as it is in our eighteenth cen- 
tury, which was sanctioned in our view 
by definite deeds, had thrown words of 
inflexible and irrevocable resolution to 
the four winds of heaven. 

What I like especially about Presi- 
dent Wilson’s addresses is that there 
is nothing literary about them. 
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Help the muscles 


to come back! 


One of the most remarkable things 
about the human body is its recuper- 
ative powers—but to come back it 
needs care, not neglect. 

Tired and weary muscles if given a good 
rub with Absorbine, Jr., will fresh and 


strong in the morning, ready for another 
strenuous day's work. 


UNey-fela thats 


THE ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT 
PROOt MOM BLO 8 OM OFS 








The we next time you over-exert your- 
self, cr 


nd an unaccountable lameness in 
your muscles, or stiffness in your 
joints, stop at your druggist's 
onthe way home and get a bottle 
of Absorbine, Jr. 


—Give the affected parts a good 
stiff rub, using a few drops , the 
liniment in the palm of the hand, 
and see how different you feel in 
the morning. 


$1.25 a bottle at your drug- 
gist’s, or postpaid. Good- 
sized sample bottle sent on re- 
ceipt of 10c in stamps. 
W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 
283 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 























The Electric Safety Razor makes shaving a 
pleasure. Blade vibrating 7,200 times a minute 
cuts the beard smoothly and without slightest 
pull or irritation—feels like a gentle massage. 
Can be used with or without electric current. 


All asers of the L€K-T ro-Shav speak well of it 


A barber says—‘‘Have shaved for years and have 
never used any shaving device near its equal.” 
me user says—‘‘The most pleasing shave I’ve 
ever bad in my life. Shaves my face closer than I 
used to shave, but there is no after irritation or ill 
effects as I usually get from another razor.’’ 
No. 1 Made for use from Socket. 
No. 2 Made for use from Battery. 
Write for illustrated circular describing Lek-Tro- 
Shav Safety Razor fully. 


VIBRATING ELECTRIC RAZOR CO. 
Dept. 143, Omaha, Nebr. ° 














Don’t Wear 
a Truss 


Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modern scientific invention, the 
wonderful new discovery that 
relieves rupture, will be sent 
on trial. No obnoxious springs f 
or pads MR. C. E. BROOKS 
> ° 
Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 
Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts together as you would 
a broken limb. No salves. No lies. Durable, 
cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. Protected by 
U. S. patents. Catalog and measure blanks 
mailed free. Send name and address today. 
C.E.BROOKS, 490F State St., Marshall, Mich. 

























CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


If you are going away for the summer, you 
want The Independent to follow you. Let us 
know your new address, if possible, three 
weeks ahead. Be sure to give your old 


address also. 
THE INDEPENDENT 119 West 40th Street, New York 
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Pebbles 


A girl, at least, may smile and smile 
and be a-willin’—Yale Record. 


We gather from the newspaper that 
shooting for the new Mexican Presi- 
dency has commenced.—Punch. 


She—Did you know that Maude has 
a dark room on purpose for proposals? 
He—Well, rather. I developed a neg- 
ative there myself last night.—Blighty. 


“What kind of a woman is his wife, 
Amanda?” 

“TI think she is what you call a 
mandatory.”—Baltimore American. 


He—I notice that women don’t wear 
earrings in their ears so often now- 
adays. 

She—No; but they still have them 
bored.—London Opinion. 


The little pig was weeping, 
For his father had been slain; 
But a porcupine, consoling, said, 
“Oh, porcupine in vain.” 
—Harvard Lampoon. 


“You say your laundry woman re- 
minds you of a good preacher?” 

“Yes; she’s always bringing things 
home to me that I never saw before.” 
—Boston Transcript. 


“Has your wife a sense of humor?” 

“T don’t think so,” replied Mr. Pyn- 
hed. “I have told her the same joke 
over and over and I don’t believe she 
has laughed at it more than twice in 
her whole life.”—Washington Star. 


Binks—As one grows older there are 
certain things in which it is difficult 
to keep up one’s interest. Don’t you 
find it so? 

Jinks—Er—yes; there’s the mort- 
gage on my house, for example.—Bos- 
ton Transcript. 


Merchant—Did you deliver my mes- 
sage to Mr. Smith? 

Boy—No, sir; he was out, and the 
office was locked up. 

Merchant—Well, why didn’t you wait 
for him, as I told you? 

Boy—There was a notice on the door 
saying, “Return at once”; so I came 
back as quick as I could.—The Pass- 
ing Show. 


Ex-soldier answering advertisement 
for cook: “I’d like to apply for the job, 
sir.” 

Hotel Man—What can you cook? 

Ex-soldier—Anything, sir—I used to 
cook in the army. 

Hotel Man—Well, how do you make 
hash? 

Ex-soldier—You don’t make it; it 
just accumulates.—Carry On. 


“¢A burnt child dreads the fire,’ ” an- 
nounced the teacher during the lesson 
in proverbs. “Now give me 2 sentence 
different in wording but meaning the 
same thing.” 

A grimy hand shot up from the back 
of the class. 

“Please, teacher,” came a small voice, 
“a washed child dreads the water.”— 
Blighty. 
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‘‘Inner history of the war made public. | 
England in uproar over sensational dis- 
closures in Viscount French’s book.”’— 

Press Dispatch. ‘ 


“1914,” The Memoirs of 
Field Marshal Viscount French 


Preface by Marechal Foch 


The complete, uncensored and authoritative account of the opera- 
tions of the British armies during 1914, including the retreat from 
Mons, the battles of the Marne and Aisne, the siege of Antwerp, 
and the first Battle of Ypres. Here at last are the real facts of 
the war. America will be stirred as was England by the startling 
disclosures in this first war book by a commanding general of 


























the Allies. Frontispiece and maps. $6.00 net. 
pookstores HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY + bx.c* 














1 LEARN THE 
AUTOMOBILE BUSINESS 
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he fixes The American Boy. § 
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THE AMERICAN BOY 


They like it best. Their parents 
apereve ts wr ~ It has more 


Don’t be held down—Tie your future 


to the motor industry. The field for 
well-trained, ambitious men is unlim- | 
ited. 


You Can Earn $90 
to $400 Per Month 


We absolutely guarantee to teach you so you can 
qualify for a position in a Factory, Service Station, 
Garage or asa Licensed Chauffeur. You learn by do- 
ing the actual work under expert instructors. 

Write TODAY for full information—it's free 

BUFFALO AUTO SCHOOL 
Dept. 120 Buffalo, N. Y. 


METROPOLITAN HOSPITAL TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


BLACKWELL’S ISLAND, NEW YORK CITY 


offers a two and one-half years course of training. 
Each pupil nurse receives an allowance of from $10 
to $15 a month in addition to maintenance and 
uniforms, 
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cial features. 
him join this whole- 
today. 























Minimum age 18 years. Requirements, at least one 
year of high school or equivalent. Classes are 
formed each month, 
Blackwell's Island is an historic spot. It is removed 
from the rush and noise of the city, yet so near New 
York as to be part of it. e palatial nurses’ home 
with its extensive and attractive grounds is an ideal 
place to live in. 

As a war measure, the course was reduced from three years to two years and six months. The cessation 
of hostilities will not end the need for nurses abroad; they will be needed, in large numbers for recon- 
struction work, and for the establishment of schools of nursing in the different countries of Europe for a 
long time tocome. We plan, therefore, to continue the course of two years and six months 


For Information write to MISS AGNES S. WARD, Superintendent 


DEAN ACADEMY 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 53rd YEAR 

_. Young men and young women find here a home- 
like atmosphere, thorough and efficient training 
in every department of a broad culture, a loyal 
and helpful school spirit. Liberal endowment per- 
mits liberal terms, $325-$400 per year. Special 
course in Domestic Science. 

For catalogue and information address 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt.D., Principal 
BISHOP HOPKINS HALL 


An endowed school for girls overlooked by Lake Cham- 
plain. Well equipped buildings. All outdoor sports. Col- 
lege preparatory and general courses. Write for booklet, 
Miss ELLEN SETON OGDEN, Principal. 


The Rt. Rev, A. C. A. Hatt, President and Chaplain. 
Cox R, Ruriinecton, Vt. 




















PACIFIC SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


An undenominational union school of re- 
ligion. Admits both sexes and all denomina- 
tions. College graduation required for regular 
course leading to B. D. ll privileges of 
University of California open to qualified 
Seminary students. Term begins August 18, 
1919. Address Presipent C. S. Nasu, 
Berkeley, Cal. 




















RANDOLPH-MACON WOMAN’S COLLEGE 
LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA 
One of the leading colleges for women in the United 
States, invites prospective graduates of approved four- 
year high schools to enroll for the session 1920-21. 


For further information, address Tue RxecisTRrar, 
Box 46. 
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JNO. WILLIAMS, Inc., BRONZE FOUNDRY (Estabiishea 1875) 
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The Speculative Fever 


the middle of this month by the 

Federal Reserve Board that spec- 
ulation must stop was the culmination 
of the wild orgy which began with the 
booming of indiscriminate oil stocks— 
good, bad and indifferent. It was incon- 
ceivable that the stock market should 
have reached such high levels during 
the first part of the month, considering 
the fact that peace was not yet signed, 
that social unrest was spreading thruout 
Europe, that there were violent labor 
troubles in England, France and Italy 
and that our own country was threat- 
ened by bomb outrages, telegraph and 
telephone strikes and general uncer- 
tainty in labor circles. 

To the insider who is not blinded by 
the tricks of the trade, the rising mar- 
ket was purely an attempt on the part 
of the speculative element to distribute 
stocks on the eve of important events. 
No attempt is made to infer that any 
one knew that the Federal Reserve 
Board would issue a warning against 
excessive speculation, but those who 
were shrewd enough to measure events 
realized that the wild market had run 
its course, for some time at least, and 
that a sharp recession was inevitable. 

There is a way to prevent such occur- 
rences and that is to restrict marginal 
trading in stocks. Perhaps it might be 
wise to restrict marginal trading to full 
one hundred share lots so that specula- 
tion of this sort would be the luxury 
of the rich. In the natural course the 
advance of the market was stopped 
abruptly by the rise in call money, 
which at this writing is above 12 per 
cent. The difficulty in controlling such 
a market lay in the fact that the pub- 
lic all over the country was incited by 
stories of fortunes in oils and rushed 
into the market, pledging Liberty Bonds 
in order to buy anything that was of- 
fered as a possibility. With the sudden 
collapse in the market, many weak ac- 
counts must have been totally wiped 
out, thus adding more names to the al- 
ready large list of people who condemn 
Wall Street because it made no for- 
tunes for them. 


The Warfield Railroad Plan 


S. Davies Warfield, president of the 
National Association of Owners of 
Railroad Securities, and chairman of 
the Seaboard Air Line Railway, re- 
cently issued a platform upon which he 
believes any legislation for the return 
of the railroads to private ownership 
must be based. Mr. Warfield believes 
that the policy that has successfully 
furnished incentive and __ initiative 
should be continued because it has de- 
veloped our railroads, and thru them, 
the country. He believes that incentive 
and initiative vanish in the proportion 
that the Government forces concentra- 
tion of facilities and takes the place of 
the individual in private management, 
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A Talk to Investors 
| By Luigi Criscuolo 


to the extent that it limits the induce- 
ment for reasonable profits, and that it 
limits the opportunity for rewarding 
efficiency. 

Mr. Warfield believes in competition 
between railroads, not between regions, 
to avoid the building up of one region 
as against another; that rates should 
be adjusted to produce a fair return on 
the amount invested by a railroad, so 
that capital can be secured for im- 
provements and extensions and so that 
it would be possible to secure in the 
management the best brains obtainable. 
Mr. Warfield does not believe in the 
regional system of consolidation but 
rather leans toward consolidations 
along natural lines and public interest, 
under the guidance and advice of capa- 
ble experts. 

The plan should be given careful 
consideration. However, no plan that is 
advanced by private interests can re- 
sult in anything unless Congress shows 
some inclination to interest itself in 
the question. Meanwhile, the railroads 
have been saddled with a wage scale 
that staggers the imagination, rates 
cannot be raised to any extent, for that 
in turn would cause an advance in com- 
modity prices and result in another de- 
mand for higher wages on the part of 
working people “all over the country. 
Which brings us again to the same 
thought of how much worry and trou- 
ble could have been spared the country 
if politics had really been adjourned. 
The railroad stockholder has a problem 
on his hands which Congress will have 
some trouble to solve. 


The Mercantile Marine Debacle 


The stockholders of the International 
Mercantile Marine Company met on 
the 16th of the month to vote on the 
proposed sale of the company’s British 
ships to an English syndicate. They re- 
fused to ratify the sale, which con- 
firmed the views expressed in The In- 
dependent in the issue of June 14. 
Those stockholders who bought the 
common shares on the assumption that 
with the promised activity in foreign 
trade the company should reap a hand- 
some profit, may feel gratified that the 
attempt of certain directors to sell out 
a prosperous American concern to Brit- 
ish interests was defeated. However, it 
would be quite opportune for them to 
reorganize their board of directors so 
as to include only men who would look 
out for the interests of the American 
stockholders. 


Directors Must Direct 


It was recently announced by a New 
York newspaper that President Oler 
of the American Ice Company had a 
resolution passed at a meeting of the 
board of directors of that company re- 
questing members of the board who had 
ceased to hold substantial amounts of 
the stock to resign and make place for 
new interests which had acquired stock 
for investment. Assuredly this is a 
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new departure, and a highly commend- 
able one. If all corporations whose se- 
curities are generally held among. the 
public would follow suit, there would 
be few financiers who could boast of 
having a place on twenty or thirty 
boards, deriving a fee from each for 
every meeting attended, altho only per- 
functory business had been transacted 
at each meeting. 

Perhaps the time will come when 
minority stockholders will have a right 
to name a representative to take care 
of their interests as a member of a 
directorate. If this practise was gen- 
eral there would not be so much talk 
of Wall Street control of corporations. 
It would be extremely easy for a large 
number of small stockholders of any 
large corporation, the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, for instance, to form a com- 
mittee and request that one of their 
number be given representation on the 
board. In fact, in many progressive cor- 
porations such a proposal would meet 
the approval of those in power. The 
presence of the “rank outsider” would 
help the company in its dealings with 
the Government and with labor, which 
are the two dangerous factors to be con- 
sidered in the future, particularly in 
the case of the railroads. 








Be Your Own Weather 
Prophet 


Did you ever stop to think how much 
more we know about the weather than 
we did a hundred years ago? And how 
much more yet we need to know? Gov- 
ernment weather reports are growing 
more and more detailed and accurate 
as the need for them increases—in such 
different fields as transatlantic flights 
and speculation on the grain crop and 
the purchase of a new lawn-mower, for 
example. But it won’t do to let profes- 
sional weather prophets spoil the ama- 
teur game, and the New York Sun has 
compiled the following set of rules to 
encourage home made weather fore- 
casts: 

When standing on high ground and 
the horizon is unobstructed from all 
quarters, if the sky is absolutely cloud- 
less, look for a storm within two days. 

When it is raining and it brightens 
and darkens alternately you can count 
on an all-day rain. 


Another sign of continued rain is | 


when the smoke from the chimney 
hovers low around the housetops. When 
it ascends straight into the air this 
indicates clearing weather. 

When the rain ceases and the clouds 
are still massed in heavy blankets one 
sure sign of clear weather is the patch 
of blue sky that shows thru the rift 
large enough to make a pair of “sailor’s 
breeches.” 

A foggy morning is usually the fore- 
runner of a clear afternoon. 

A thunderstorm in winter (usually 
in January or February) is aways fol- 
lowed by clear, cold weather. 

A red or copper-colored sun or moon 
indicates great heat. A silvery moon 
denotes clear, cool weather. 

The old Indian sign of a dry month 
was when the ends of the new moon 
were nearly horizontal and one of them 
resembled a hook on which the Indian 
could hang his powder-horn. 
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Business Established 1853 
Incorporated 1904 


Horace S. Ely & 
Company 


Real Estate 





Agents 
Brokers 
Appraisers 


21 Liberty Street 
New York 





J. P. MORGAN & CO. 


Wall Street, Corner of Broad 
NEW YORK 


DREXEL & CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 
Corner of Fifth and Chestnut Streets 





MORGAN, GRENFELL & CO. 
LONDON 
No. 22 Old Broad Street 


MORGAN, HARJES & CO. 
PARIS 
14 Place Vendome 





Securities bought and sold on Commission 
Foreign Exchange, Commercial Credits. 
Cable Transfers, 

Circular Letters for Travelers, available in all 
parts of the world 





























Mechanics Trust Company 


of New Jersey. 


| 
| BAYONNE, N, J. 
| Commenced Business March 1, 1886. 
| STATE, CITY AND COURT DBPOSITARY. 
; Only Trust Company in New Jersey Clearing 
rough New York Clearing House. 
Accommodations based on balances and respon- 
sibility. 
Accounts maintained in principal cities. 
OFFICERS: 
| DeWitt Van Bus«xirk, President 
Frederic C. Earl, Vice-President 
| Cc. B. Zabriskie, Vice-President 
Wm. R. Wilde, Treasurer 
| Walter J. Daly, Ass’t Treas. and Ass’t Sec’y 
| Max Moraller, Secretary 
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GIRARD TRUST CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 


CHARTERED 1836 














Capital and Surplus 
$10,000,000 
Member of Federal Reserve System 
E. B. MORRIS, President 


























Build Your Own 


Business 


under our direct 
general agency 
contract. 








Our Policies provide for: 


DOUBLE INDEMNITY, 
DISABILITY BENEFITS, 
REDUCING PREMIUMS. 


See the new low rates. 


John F. Roche, Vice-President 


The Manhattan Life 


Insurance Company 
66 Broadway, New York 
Organized 1850 
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CAPITAL, $2,000,000 


EDWARD W. SHELDON, President 
WILLIAM M. KINGSLEY, Vice-President 
WILLIAMSON PELL, Assistant Secretary 


CHARTERED 1853 


United States Trust Company of New York 
45-47 WALL STREET 


SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, $14,304,948.32 
THE COMPANY ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN, DEPOS- 
\ITARY OF COURT MONEYS, and in other recognized trust capacities. 

It allows interest at current rates on deposits, and holds, manages and invests money, securities 
and other property, real or personal, for individuals, estates and corporations. 
WILFRED J. WORCESTER, Secretary 
FREDERIC W. 
CHARLES A. EDWARDS, 2d Asst. Secretary 


ROBBERT, 2d Asst. Secretary 








WM. ROCKEFELLER 
FRANK LYMAN 

JOHN J. PHELPS 
LEWIS CASS LEDYARD 


TRUSTEES 


JOHN A. STEWART, Chairman of Board 

ARTHUR CURTISS JAMES 

WILLIAM M. KINGSLEY 

wae STEWART TOD CHAS. F. HOFFMAN 
M 


Lvaeee J. GAGE 


CHAUNCEY KEEP OGDEN 


WM. VINCENT ASTOR 
WILLIAM SLOANE 


CORNELIUS N. BLISS, JR. 


HENRY W. de FOREST 
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When you travel—take 
Guaranty Travelers Checks 


CCEPTABLE as money everywhere—yet safer than cash. 
They can be cashed in the United States and abroad at 
leading banks, and are accepted in settlement of bills by hotels 
and business houses, and at railroad offices for transportation. 


Ideal for traveling and vacations— 
inex pe our bank 





Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
New York London 
Capital & Surplus $50,000,000 Resources over $700,000,000 


Liverpool Paris Brussels 














' \ ‘HE INDEPENDENT offers a Service for Investors in which personal atten- 
tion is given to the desires of its subscribers for information in regard to 
investments of all kinds. All information given will be held in strict confidence. 


THE INDEPENDENT 119 West 40th Street, New York 




















CHARTERED IN 1830 


New York Life Ins. and Trust Co. 













WiDOWSs 52 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
CHILOREN /&E 
AND 2H Grants Annuities. Accepts Trusts created by Will or otherwies 


Manages Property as Agent for 1e owners. Allows interest on 
deposites payable after ten days’ notice. Legal Depository 
for Executors, Trust and Money in Suit, 
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Accepts only Private Trusts and Declines a!l Corporation or other Public Trusts 


STATEMENT—At the Close of Business on February 21st, 1919 


ASSETS LIABILITIES 

on en enekedike OR.DOR SOROS E Comite Bete onc cccccccicsccsss $1.000,000.00 
Bonds and Mortgages..........++. 3,712,924.58 | Surplus Fund and Undivided Profits. 4,524,068.60 
Loans on Collaterals...........+e.6 586,365.00 | Deposites in Trust................ 22,519,145.34 
i DEED venseseveceosece 3,.868,155.88 | Life Insurance Fund cocccceccesece 61,083.42 
Cash in Company’s Vaults......... 1,585,207.00 | Annuity Fund ......cesscccecece 2,235,845.99 
"eS SPP 708,810.80 | Interest Due Depositors, Taxes, &c.. 545,156.41 
Accrued Int., Rents, Suspense Acc’t, &c. 487,899.80 
Bonds and StockS....esseceeveess 17,537,631.32 

$30,685,299.76 $30,685,299.76 











TRUSTEES 
Charles G. Thompson W. Emlen Rovsevelt Walter Kerr Edward J. Hancy 
- Frederic W. Stevens Augustus D. Juilliard Howard Townsend A ge 
Stuyvesant Fish Cleveland H. Dodge Eugene Delano William M Cruikshank 
as’ 


Edmund L. Baylies 
Henry A, C. Taylor 
Columbus O’D. Iselin 


Thomas Denny 
Lincoln Cromwell 
Paul Tuckerman 


Alfred E. Marling 
Moses Taylor 


Lewis Spencer Morris 
Edward M. Townsend 


Joseph H. Choate, Jr. 
WALTER KERR, President 
Irving L. Roe, Secretary. John C. Vetoes. Asst. Secy. 


Pu t. Secy. 
J. Louls Van Zelm, Asst. Secy. Williaa. B. B. - Puray. dtet: Becy. 


Henry Parish, Jr., 1st Vice 
nos ¥- Var Zelm, 24 View Pree. 
8. M. B, Hopkins, 3d Vice-Pres 
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The Men Who Built the Ships 


(Continued from page 482) 
think he understands human nature 
better than any man I ever knew. He 
is a mighty human sort of man, the 
kind of man you want to work with 
and jump with. We were before a big 
crowd, with certainly 12,000 workers, 
in the Skinner plant in Seattle. The 
men simply went wild over Schwab. 
He was a tremendously popular and 
spectacular figure. The workers were 
around thicker than I had ever seen 
human beings packed together before. 
They were on the roofs of sheds. Sim- 
ply banks of humanity everywhere. Mr. 
Schwab talked. I also talked. 

When Mr. Schwab got up and talked 
some fellow way back in the crowd said, 
“Hey, Charley, do you remember the 
time you bet your pants in a game of 
poker and walked home in your draw- 
ers?” 

Schwab just laughed. 

He certainly is what the workers 
called “a good sport.” Any man that 
would go that limit on a bet must be. 

He had the same spirit of absolute 

fairness about everything; he was as 
good as his word. My association with 
him was one of the compensations that 
I got for my work with the Fleet Cor- 
poration. 
_ He loves a good story. I try not to 
take my worries home with me. I do 
my best and then go home and try to 
forget. He used to help me forget. Some- 
times just before leaving I’d be pretty 
tense—I smoke very little. He doesn’t 
smoke at all. Well, he’d drop into my 
office on the way out and say, “What 
kind of a day have you had?” 

“Hard day,” I’d say. 

“I saw a lot of people in your office,” 
he’d remark, and then he’d drop into 
story-telling, and a little while later 
leave you laughing. He believes in get- 
ting the most out of people with ap- 
proval and encouragement; he not 
only preaches that doctrine but prac- 
tises it. When he came down here he 
said, “You know, Mr. Piez, I don’t want 
to come down here to get into the ac- 
tual management of this thing. The 
Lord has been very generous with me 
to give me the power to enthuse and 
inspire others. That’s what I want to 
do. You have got to do the rest.” 

He took the job when enthusiasm 
was going down and at once it started 
to go up. 

He told me at first that he wanted 
only two men to report to him. A little 
while later he said, “What’s the mat- 
ter with this organization, anyway?” 

I said, “Don’t you know what’s the 
matter?” 

He said, “No.” 

I said, “You have split it in two and 
you haven’t tied it together.” 

He said, “I know. I don’t want to 
give too much time to that—I can do 
more the other way.” 

Then he said, “Charley, you arrange 
it, and report to me.” 

After that I was the only man to 
report to him. That was necessary, be- 
cause those who know the ropes of any 











big organization know that some one 
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has to keep himself open to others be- 
cause there is an overwhelming amount 
of work necessary in bringing an or- 
ganization up to proper pitch. He had 
a theory that we could do relatively 
little down in Washington, to illustrate. 
He was absolutely sound. We decided to 
move to Philadelphia in December— 
the December before he came—but we 
didn’t get very far. His first decision 
was to move to Philadelphia, because 
he is a man who wants to work on the 
men who do the actual physical labor. 
He wanted to get nearer to the yards, 
some of which were around Philadel- 
phia, notably Hog Island. 

He is a wonderful organization 
worker. There are some men who play 
by note, and some who play by ear, as 
it were. Schwab lets his emotions and 
feelings play. That is why men will do 
anything in the world for him. 

Washington, D. C. 


Two Ghosts 


The German Empire was in large 
part the creation of two men of mighty 
genius, who successfully achieved the 
difficult feat of separating politics and 
ethics. The average bad man is a 
wretched bungler and if he escapes 
hanging he does not escape failure and 
contempt. It was the sad fate of Ger- 
many that Frederick the Great and 
Otto von Bismarck were able to con- 
vince Prussia that the way of the 
transgressor is not always hard and 
that not every Ahab is punished for an- 
nexing Naboth’s vineyard. The Kaiser 
and his advisers did not see that suc- 
cessful rascality requires exceptional 
genius and that they were too short of 
stride to tread in the footsteps of these 
giants of the past. Napoleon III failed 
because he thought he was Napoleon I; 
the Kaiser failed because the Hohen- 
zollerns had always succeeded. 

Frederick and Bismarck, indeed, 
mixt in enough morality with the basic 
immoralism of their characters to pro- 
duce a workable alloy. They showed 
qualities which won the admiration of 
good men; Carlyle, for example. Both 
had a certain bluff good nature, which 
is revealed in a thousand anecdotes; 
they lacked the inhuman stiffness of 
the petty diplomat. They were men of 
frankness, of shrewd common sense and 
insight into the realities of things, una- 
fraid of facts and not given to illusions. 
Finally, they well understood the state- 
craft of moderation. No dreanis of world 
conquest such as drove Napoleon to dis- 
aster perplexed their plans. Frederick 
conquered Silesia and divided Poland; 
then stopped, with an unbeaten army. 
Bismarck united Germany and seized 
Alsace-Lorraine; then stopped, with an 
unbeaten army. Both men were always 
careful to have as few foes and as 
many friends as possible when they went 
to war; it is impossible to imagine 
either flinging the gauntlet in the face 
of every neutral nation as did the rulers 
of Germany in the present war. 

But all the merits of the great King 
and the great Prince did not make them 
safe or estimable heroes for the Ger- 
man nation. They were essentially bad 
men, not because of this or that infrac- 
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Now That the War 


Is Over— 


And normal conditions are returning, it seems fitting to 
remind the public that the record of S. W. Straus & Co., 
without loss to any investor, has been maintained 
through the trying times of the last five years. 
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Every bondholder has been paid promptly in cash, both 
principal and interest, on the days due, without loss or 
delay. 


Sound 6% July Investments 


For July investment, we offer a widely diversified list 
of first mortgage 6% serial bonds, safeguardcd under 
the Straus Plan. 


Each bond issue has been purchased by us from the 
borrowing corporation, after careful investigation, and is 
offered with our full recommendation as a thoroughly 
safeguarded investment. Denominations, $1,000 and 
$500. Maturities, two to fifteen years. Every investor 
should write today for our 


July Circular No. G- 912 


S:\W.STRAUS & CO. 


Established 1882 Incorporated 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
150 Broadway Straus Building 
Derroir MINNEAPOLIS San FRANCISCO PHILADELPHIA 
Penobscot Bldg Loeb Arcade Bldg. Crocker Bldg. Stock Exchange Bldg. 


Thirty-seven years without loss to any investor 
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Investment 
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The present era of unexampled prosperity 
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“Wake up” your 


investments 





If you own securities it 
surely will pay you from 
time to time to secure expert 
opinions on your holdings. 

Asa part of our national 
service to investors, we will 
be glad to give you recom- 
mendations and suggestions 
based on up-to-date infor- 
mation. 


With present-day facts be- 
fore you, this may prove the 
advantageous time for you 
to make exchanges and re- 
investments. 

A line tous will put you 
in touch with one of our 
representatives in the near- 
est of 50 leading cities. 


Our current list of securi- 
ties which we recommend 
for investment will be sent 
you uvon request for I-103. 


The National 
City Company 





National City Bank Building 
NEW YORK 
Uptown Office, Fifth Ave. at 43rd St. 


Correspondent offices in 50 cities, 








Boads Short Term Notes Acceptances 


How to Sell Your 
Estate 


Any Kind—Anywhere 


I got cash for my 
property in less than 
two weeks. Made sale 
myself so had no com- 
mission to pay. You 
can do the same with 
The Simplex Plans for 
Selling Real Estate. No 
matter where located, 
these practical, scien- 
tific plans will show you how to sell your prop- 
erty—quickly and for cash—without emploving 
agents or paying com- 
missions. Investigate at 
once. Learn_now_ easily 
you can use The Simplex 
Plans, just as I did, to 




















Quick Results! 
“Sold for Cash in 10 
days. Recommend your 


methods.'’ — Wm. H. 
sell your real estate. Cartiand, Mass, **Your 
Write today (a postal method sold my farm for 
will do) to cash." — A/rs. L. A. 


Childs, Minn. “Sold my 

The Si ex Company property. Your plan is 
quickest I ever saw."’— 

Dept. 67, 1123 Broadway, f° Foknson String, MF 

They will send you full ee, ee 

pirticulars without cost | arr, ii. 

or obligation. 
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tion of the morality of nations, but be- 
cause they denied that morality had 
anything to do with the conduct of na- 
tions. It is not on record that either 
Frederick or Bismarck turned aside 
from any course of action because of 
any human right which barred the way. 
They made cynicism fashionable. Their 
weak and stupid disciples in the Ger- 
man foreign office made the mistake of 
thinking that because Frederick and 
Bismarck had been at once unscrupu- 
lous and successful any one who rid 
himself of hampering scruples and fine 
sentiments could win diplomatic victor- 
ies. When all is said, Frederick and 
Bismarck were very great men, so great 
that their worshipers could see but 
one side of their personalities; the 
wrong side. They imitated the narrow, 
selfish aims and the brutal, treacherous 
methods of their idols; they did not 
imitate, because they could not compre- 
hend the wise caution and moderation 
which were the real secrets of success. 
Bill Sykes imitated Raffles to his un- 
doing. 

Every nation is ruled by ghosts, the 
men to whom statues are erected, in 
whose honor songs are sung in the 
schools, after whom streets are named. 
These men mold the policies of future 
generations. Frederick was the Wash- 
ington of Germany; Bismarck, the Ger- 
man Lincoln. Imagine what would have 
been the effect on our political history 
if Washington had been an atheist king 
with a pale sneer graven on his lips and 
with no higher ambition than the con- 
quest of his neighbor’s territories, or if 
Lincoln had been the sworn foe of de- 
mocracy and the prophet of blood and 
iron! We owe more than we shall ever 
know to the fact that our great men 
drew their political maxims from the 
New Testament and not from Metter- 
nich or Machiavelli. 


There is Neither East Nor West 


Lord Bacon said, “The genius, wit, 
and spirit of a nation are discovered 
in its proverbs.” It is important for the 
American people to know as much as 
possible about what their wards, the 
Filipinos, are like. To help them at- 
tain this end, Jorge Bocobo, dean of 
the’ College of Law in the University 
of the Philippines, has made a collec- 
tion of proverbs, handed down by word 
of mouth from generation to genera- 
tion, of the Filipino people. Most of 
them suggest that human nature is 
pretty much the same on both sides of 
the globe. Here are some of them: 


BraverY—A hero is braver for his 
wounds. 
It is too late to withdraw when you 
are already wounded. 
CauTION—A fish is caught by the 
mouth. 
Repentance never comes first. 
Courage is of two sorts; one goes 
forward, the other retires. 
Haste creates delay. 
There is a snake in every jungle. 
CHARACTER—Whichever side a_ tree 
leans, there it falls. 
"Tis easy to be born, ’tis hard to be 
a@ man. 
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He who is raised in ease is usually 
destitute. 

CHoice—He who is hard to suit will 
choose the worst. 

COMPENSATION—You laugh today, I 
laugh tomorrow. 

COUNSEL—He who despises counsel is 
on the way to misfortune. 

Whoever believes everything said has 
no mind of his own. 

DIsDAIN—You may dislike, but never 
despise. 

FAULT-FINDING—The fault-finder has 
the biggest faults. 

Foots—A wise man’s joke is believed 
by a fool. 

Fools earn for the wise. 

It is foolish to argue with a fool. 

FOoRESIGHT—Strength yields to plan. 

Working early is better than work- 
ing hard. 

FORGETFULNESS—He who is happy is 
forgetful. 

FRIENDSHIP—Let us, fight, then be 
friends. 

GooD DEEDS—Good deeds are more prec- 
ious than gold and silver. 

Kindness is a great capital. 

GRATITUDE—Kindness is with kindness 
to be paid, not with gold and silver. 

HOME, LOVE 0F—The pain of a finger is 
the suffering of the whole body. 

Honor—Even the poor love honor. 

Break your head, but not your word. 

Hope—It may be mere mud, but above 
it is a piece of heaven. 

I should not grieve over my misfor- 
tune, for what muddy water did 
not become clear? ; 

HOSPITALITY—Tho my house is small, 
my heart is large. 

INDUSTRY—A sleeping shrimp is car- 
ried away by the current. 

A lazy dog does not get even bones. 

Work put off ends in nothing. 

He who is always preparing to do 
something, never does anything. 

MERIT—The quality of gold is known 
by rubbing it against stone. 

Mopesty—He who is high suffers a 
great fall.’ 

The fly that rests on the back of a 
carabao (water buffalo) thinks it 
is taller than the carabao. 

Boastfulness drives away wisdom. 

Do not brag before landing the fish. 

PERSEVERANCE—A thing is near, tho 
far, if you want it. 

If you want eggs, put up with the 
cackling of the hen. 

If you are afraid of every dog bark, 
you will never reach your destina- 
tion. 

PRIDE—Do not be too near your su- 
periors, lest they trample upon 
your dignity. 

RIGHTEOUSNESS—He who deviates from 
a clear path may lose his way. 
RumMor—A whisper is louder than a 

shout. 

SHREWDNESS—If you want to fool, pre- 
tend to be a fool. 

TEMPTATION—A piece of green wood 
will burn if placed near the fire 
long enough. 

A wanderer will sooner or later slip. 

A soft snare has a tight hold. 

Turirt—Easy earning means quick 
spending. 

TrUTH—A liar loves to take an oath. 
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Shall the Doughboy 
Keep His 
War Risk Policy? 
By W. E. Underwood 


N the American army that fought in 
[ France were forty billion dollars’ 

worth of men—in other words, men 
whose average property wealth was 
over $8000 each. This is no pleasing 
figure of speech. It is a simple fact, one 
made possible and practicable by the 
science of life insurance, thru which 
even the poorest may be transformed 
into comfortable affluence. 

But the forty billion figure, I fear, 
has sadly declined at this date. It was 
forty billion at the crest, but with the 
lessening of the war danger it is nat- 
ural to presume that lapses in insur- 
ance payment have been too numerous. 
Several months have elapsed since the 
Bureau of War Risk Insurance at 
Washington issued any figures, and the 
last I remember seeing were the max- 
imum. Unlike the insurance companies, 
the Government lacks those facilities 
necessary to keep life insurance poli- 
cies in force, and relies mainly on the 
art of persuading each man to pay his 
premium when it becomes due. 

Not long since one of my correspon- 
dents sought my advice respecting the 
Government insurance of $10,000 car- 
ried by his soldier son. He informed me 
that an impression seemed to prevail 
among the boys that this insurance 
amounts to but little. The conclusion 
drawn by the son from his service ex- 
perience was that the military policy 
was vacillating—“that a military rule 
or order today would most likely be 
modified or altogether annulled tomor- 
row,” and that, hence, it is the feeling 
of the men “that there is nothing per- 
manent but change.” These observa- 
tions were prefatory to the main ques- 
tion then confronting father and son: 
What are the advantages and disadvan- 
tages, as compared with insurance in 
private companies, of converting the 
existing yearly renewable contracts 
into other more permanent forms? 
There was plainly doubt in their minds 
as to the permanent management of 
the Government insurance. 

My advice to the men is that they 
retain their Government insurance and, 
I am giad to report, this is the advice 
that has been printcd and sent broad- 
cast thru their agents ty every reputa- 
ble life insurance company in the coun- 
try. The insurance is as mathematically 
sound as that furnished by the compa- 
nies. As a matter of fact the scheme 
adopted by the Government is the one 
prepared by a committee composed of 
the best life underwriters of the coun- 
try. Their responsibility ends there, 
however. They have had nothing to do 
with managing it. 

That it has not been satisfactorily 
managed is quite evident. This, I fear, 
is true of every business operated by 
government. While a government de- 


partment could be, and ought to be, ! 
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“The Leading FIRE INSURANCE Co. of America” 


1819 L919 


(O)itom stiiteinet ae Gert 
of Service 


Losses Paid over $174,000.000 


OF Wo) 5 Om OF. 6 a Be © 
Cash Assets. 

Total Liabilities, 
Net Surplus, 


Surplus for Policy-Holders, 
NOTF 


$5,000,000.00 
$32,006,432.57 
18,578,092.92 
8,428,339.65 
13,428,339.65 


The Security Valuations on which this statement is based are 


those fixed by the Insurance Commissioners 


WM. B. CLARK, PRESIDENT 
HENRY E. REES anp A. N. WILLIAMS, Vice-Presidents 
E. J. SLOAN, Secretary 
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R. E. STRONACH, Marine Secretary 
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1850—1919 


THE UNITED STATES LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
In the City of New York 


Issues Guaranteed Contracts 





JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., 
PRESIDENT 
Finance COMMITTEE 


Banker 
EDWARD TOWNSEND 
President Importers and Traders 
National Bank 


interest insuring an income for the future. 














No. 277 Broadway, New York City. 


Good men, whether experienced in life in- 
surance or not, may make direct contracts 


CLARENCE H. KELSEY with this Company, for a limited territory 
President Title Guarantee and . .: is ne : 

Trust Co. if desired, and secure for themselves, in ad- 

WILLIAM I. PORTER dition to first year’s commission, a renewal 


Address the Company at its Home Office, 
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pany of a similar name. 


the expiration of two years. 


Of which there have been re- 


Leaving outstanding at present 


insurance. 


1919 


Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co. 
Atlantic Building, 51 Wall St., New York 


Insures against marine and inland transportation.sisk and will issue 
policies making loss payable in Europe and Oriental countries 


Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, was preceded by a stock com- 
The latter company was liquidated and part of its 
capital, to the extent of $100,000, was used, with consent of the stockholders, by 
the Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company and repaid with a bonus and interest at 


During its existence the company has insured 

property to the value of............ 
Received premiums thereon to the extent of..........-..+.+0-- $319,356,442.45 
Paid losses during that period ......... 
Issued certificates of profits to dealers ... 


ceeee $31,728,420,851.00 


Te $157,034,362.32 
re $100,230,470.00 


PE £:. ona ocaeke Ose eee $94,086,050.00 
ee ee Oe eee eee $6,144,420.00 
Interest paid on certificates amounts to.. 


On December 31, 1918, the assets of the company amounted to.... $16,823,491.34 
The profits of the company revert to the assured and are divided annuatly 
upon the premiums terminated during the year, thereby reducing the cost of 


eoeceeee $24,838,024.95 


For such dividends, certificates are issued subject to dividends of interest 
until ordered to be redeemed, in accordance with the charter. 


CORNELIUS ELDERT, Presideiit, 

WALTER WOOD PARSONS, Vice-President, 

CHARLES E. FAY, 2d Vice-President, 

WILLIAM D. WINTER, 3rd Vice-President. 
G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Secretary. 











your insurance problems. 


119 WEST 40th STREET 


INSURANCE 


As a reader of The Independent you are invited to write W. E. _Underwood, Director of 
The Independent Insurance Service, to secure free and confidential information in regard to 


NEW YORK 








A New Life Insurance | 
Policy | 


affording unexcelled insurance 
service; a combination of low || 
cost, high values, and a new and | 
original total disability feature, 
providing in the event of total | 
and permanent disablement 
from any cause: 





1. Waiver of future pre- 
miums. 


2. A monthly income to 
policyholders through- 


out life. 


.3. Payment to beneficiary 
of full sum at death 
of insured. 


Full information may be obtained 
from 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


Independence Square Philadelphia 























A Remarkable 
Record of Earnings 


Dividends paid to Preferred Stock- 
holders of Cities Service Company 
increased from $521,387.09 in 1911, 
to $4,034,274.50 in 1918. 


In 1911, Cities Service Company 
earned requirements for payment of 
Preferred Dividends 1.77 times over. 
In 1918 the earnings were 5} times 
over the Preferred Dividend require- 
ments. 


Cities Service 
Preferred Stock 


at present prices yields 74%. In- 
vestors receive monthly dividends, 
and monthly statements of earnings 
which enable them to keep in close 
touch with the company’s financial 
progress. 


Write for Circular CD-2 describing 
Cities Service Preferred Stock. 


Henry L. Doherty 
& Company 
60 Wall Street New York 
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run on efficient business lines, it never . 


is. Lack of proper management, red 
tape, arbitrary and obstructive rules 
ever increasing, the irritable delays 
growing out of deadly and unchanging 
routine—in short, as Dickens has sub- 
stantially put it, the art of “how not 
to do it”—these are the disadvantages 
to be faced. 

If the War Risk Bureau is as well 
managed as the office of an average life 
insurance company, the results in net 
cost to the soldiers should be a little 
better, for there ought to be a substan- 
tial saving in the cost of operation. 








. Poems About God 


Lieutenant John Crowe Ransom finds 
religion, far from orthodox, in all sorts 
of unexpected places in everyday liv- 
ing, and he has put his discoveries down 
in poetry, surprizingly naive and full 
of infinite suggestion. Several of the 
poems in his book of Poems About God 
were published first in The Indepen- 
dent. We quote here two others: 


DARKNESS 


When hurrying home on a rainy night 

And hearing tree-tops rubbed and 
tossed, 

And seeing never a friendly star 

And feeling your way when paths are 
crossed: 

Stop fast and turn three times around 

And try the logic of the lost. 


Where is the heavenly light you 
dreamed? 

Where is your hearth and glowing ash? 

Where is your love by the mellow moon? 

Here is not even a lightning-flash, 

And in a place no worse than this 

Lost men shall wail and teeth shall 
gnash. 


Lightning is quick and perilous, 

The dawn comes on too slow and pale, 
Your love brings only a yellow lamp, 
Yet of these lights one shall avail: 
The dark shall break for one of these, 
I’ve never known this thing to fail. 


UNDER THE LOCUSTS 


What do the old men say, 

Sitting out of the sun? 

Many strange and common things, 
And so would any one. 


Locust trees are sorry shade, 
They are good enough; 

Locust trees are sweet in spring 
For trees so old and tough. 


Dick’s a sturdy little lad 
Yonder throwing stones; 
Agues and rheumatic pains 
Will fiddle on his bones. 


Grinny Bob is out again 
Begging for a dime; 
Niggers haven’t any souls, 
Grinning all the time. 


Jenny and Will go arm in arm, 
He’s a lucky fellow; 

Jenny’s cheeks are pink as rose, 
Her mother’s cheeks are yellow. 


War is on, the paper says, 
Wounds and enemies; 

Now young gallivanting bucks 
Will know what trouble is. 


Parson’s coming up the hill, 

Meaning mighty well; 

Thinks he’s preached the doubters down. 
And old men never tell. 
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Independent Opinions 


Much comment on both sides of the 
question has been aroused by Charles 
Johnson Post’s article in The Inde- 
pendent of April 5, pointing out the 
abuses of our courts-martial system. 

Here is what an enlisted man in the 
navy wrote to the author of the article: 


Just to lend you moral support: I 
served in the United States Navy from 
1901 to 1913; began as an apprentice 
seaman and for about nine years served 
as chief yeoman and a short time as 
gone geal clerk. During my service 

wrote up, and took stenographic notes 
of any number of courts-martial. I can 
corroborate every word you have ut- 
tered in The Independent, and am most 
wonderfuily surprized that you are 
permitted to address the public on so 
important a subject—to enlisted men. 

Service in our branches of the mili- 
tary of this country is nothing less than 
slavery, tho somewhat mitigated as 
time has gone on, and the whole system 
should be altered for the better. You 
are attacking one of its greatest faults. 

W. E. RICHMOND 

Verde, Arizona 


A lawyer, whose son is in the navy, 
writes: 

The American public owe you a debt 
of gratitude for your courage in print- 
ing the forceful and luminous article 
by Lieutenant Charles Johnson Post, in 
your issue of April 5, anent our hor- 
rible system of courts-martial in the 
army. 

Do you know that within forty-eight 
hours of the appearance of that article 
the mails began to be flooded with 
copies of a long and labored attempted 
defense of his system written by Gen- 
eral Crowder to Secretary Baker, ac- 
companied with a letter of endorse- 
ment signed by Colonel and Judge Ad- 
vocate John H. Wigmore? That all this 
printed matter went to each member 
of the American Bar Association? And 
all under frank? This one item of 
“propaganda” must have cost at least 
$5000 and shows where part of the 
hard-earned money goes that our loyal 
men and women and children have been 
putting in Liberty Bonds. 

Both as a citizen and as a subscriber 
I urge you to continue the good work 
you are doing. Aftcr an experience of 


' over five years in Porto Rico and in the 


Philippines, where the abuses of courts- 
martial in the old army existed to a 
small extent; after living on the edge 
of two military camps here in Florida 
for about sixteen months, where officer 
after officer has admitted to me that the 
private “has less show in a court-mar- 
tial than a nigger has before the Mayor’s 
Court,” and then reading what the re- 
cent Ansell exposé discloses, it is con- 
clusive that the War Department is 
unwilling that all the public should 
know the facts. The Crowder-Wigmore 
stuff goes thru the mails free. When 
one of us wishes to read the letter 
which was written by Ansell (when he 
was a general) to the Secretary of War, 
the latter hides it away. 


ARTHUR F.. ODLIN 
Arcadia, Florida : 


But Brigadier General Marshall of- 
fers an explanation of the sentences 
imposed in two cases given in the fac- 
simile of courts-martial orders pub- 
lished with Mr. Post’s article. He says: 

Neither in the original article in 
Harper’s Weekly in 1914, nor in “What 
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read this sensible lecture on 


High Blood Pressure 


a 


J 


R. L. ALSAKER, M. D. 
Founder and Director 
THE ALSAKER WAY 


The condition mentioned in this letter is 
very common among men past the age of 
forty-five. 


This is a case of hardening of the arteries 
(arteriosclerosis) with high blood pressure. 
An examination nearly always shows more 
or less Bright’s disease, and this is gener- 
ally caused by the excessive pressure, which 
forces the albumin through the kidneys. 


The pain in the region of the heart is 
due to the over-worked condition of the 
heart, which is often aggravated by gas in 
the stomach and the bowels. The pain in 
the head is caused partly by the excessive 
pressure of the blood, and partly by accu- 
mulations of waste in the body. 


Many physicians give nitro-glycerin to 
lower the excessive blood pressure, but this 
is useless, for though the pressure is tem- 
porarily reduced, it returns again. 


The condition described is dangerous 
because if allowed to continue the patient 
will usually expire from apoplexy of the 
brain, or heart failure; sometimes death 
comes through Bright’s disease, with its 
accompanying uremia. 


Is the condition curable? It is in the 
majority of cases. Nearly everybody be- 
lieves that hardened arteries with high 
blood pressure is a fatal affliction. And it 
is, if it is treated in the old way with drugs 
and a superabundance of food. If it is 
treated correctly, that is, in accordance 
with the laws of nature, at least four out 
of five will recover. Their arteries may 
not become quite as soft as they should be; 
their blood pressure may not return to the 
ideal point; but they will recover to such 
an extent that they have neither aches nor 

ains, nor are they in any further danger 
rom apoplexy or heart disease. They will 
recover so completely that they can live to 
be old—far older than three score years 
and ten—and they can be so healthy that 
they can’t feel anything wrong. And what 
more can they ask? 


In most of these cases correct treatment 
will reduce the blood pressure from twenty 
to thirty points the first month. After that 
the reduction is slower 


By R. L. ALSAKER, MLD. 


(Specialist in Health Conservation) 


“Dear Doctor Alsaker : 

Last week I had two severe shocks. 

One of my friends had a stroke of apoplexy and is now in 
a very serious condition; another one dropped dead. 
of them are a little past fifty, and both of them have suffered 
from high blood pressure for some time. 
I too am past fifty, and my blood pressure runs from 190 to 
over 200. From time to time I have discomfort in the region 
of the heart and pains in the head. 

A third friend tells me that he followed your directions and 
recovered. He is active and looks healthy, but I can hardly 
believe this, for my physicians—and they are good ones— 
have informed me that high blood pressure can not be reduced. 
Please write me frankly by return mail. 

I want to linger here a while longer. 


Both 


I am anxious because 


F. R. M. 


If this is true, why don’t most doctors 
and many laymen know it? Because both 
hysicians and lay individuals are looking 
or cures from pills, powders and potions, 
aided by serums and operations. And 
these means will not work in cases of high 
blood pressure. 


The correct way, which is Nature’s way, 
is so simple and reasonable that very few 
have discovered it to date. It consists of 
living so that the hardening process stops 
immediately, and then the blood pressure 
begins to decrease. Usually the patient 
is out of danger in a few weeks. 


So if you would overcome high blood 
pressure and soften arteries that are too 
hard you will have to learn how to use 
your lungs to get plenty of fresh air; how 
to drink the right kinds of liquids so as to 
aid in washing the impurities out of the 
body; how to eat the best of foods in the 
best way, so that these foods will build 
health instead of producing disease; and 
how to give the body good general care in 
every way. 


There are exceptions who can not A 
cover. This is because they have abused 
themselves so long that either the kidneys 
have failed beyond recovery; or the heart 
valves or heart walls have been too much 
injured; or the walls of the arteries them- 
selves have become as brittle as chalk in 
spots. 

Bat the vast majority—at least four out 
of five on the average—can get into such 
good condition that they can truly say that 
they are enjoying good health. 


I have had patrons who were continually 
dizzy ; who had surging of the blood to the 
head; who had daily headaches; who had 
oppression in the region of the heart (pre- 
cordial pain); who were so short of 
breath that they could not walk upstairs, 
nor could they walk as much as a block 
without resting—yes, individuals with as 
bad symptoms as that have recovered very 
good health, after they had been told by 
competent physicians that nothing could be 
done for their hardened arteries and high 
blood pressure. 


Nature performs wonders if you give 
her a chance. 


i . L, Alsaker, M.D., i t f ion = 
Publisher’s Announcement {iss ‘w:itten « ~ 2 cae Sor at satin. Be 


as written several text-books that explain the cause 
of disease and show the sick how to recover health. One of the most important is “Curing Dis- 


of Heart and Arteries.” 


advice on the way to produce a cure. 


eases This is really a course of instructions (in book form) on the correct 
treatment of Heart Disease, Hardened Arteries, High Blood 


Pressure and Apoplexy. It gives specific 


All forms of heart disease are discussed and a correct home 


treatment prescribed. Send $2.10 to cover cost of production and distribution and I will send you 


the book “Curing Diseases of the Heart and Arteries.” 


Follow The Alsaker Way for 30 days. If 


you are fully satisfied with the good results obtained keep the book; otherwise return it and I will 
refund your money. George G. Porter, a prominent business man of Syracuse, N. Y., writes, 


“Measured 


by the usual fees charged by physicians for a single prescription or consultation, Dr. 
Alsaker’s instructions are worth a fortune.” Free lectures. 


A copy of The Alsaker Way lectures 


on any of the following subjects will be sent FREE on request : Catarrh—Rheumatism—Diabetes— 


Bright’s 


Disease — Constipation — Appendicitis — C: 


Pp H Obesity —Eating for 





Health—What Every Wife and Mother Should Know. 
Frank E. Morrison (Estab.1889) Dept. 273, 1133 Broadway, N. Y., Publisher of The Alsaker Way Lectures 





DIVIDENDS 








THE BROOKLYN 
SAVINGS BANK 


IncoRPORATED 1827 
PIERREPONT and CLINTON STS. 


ENTRANCES 
Pierrepont St. and 300 Fulton St, 


TEREST AT PERCENT. 
THE RATE OF PER ANNUM 


will be credited to depositors July 1, 1919 

(payable on and after July 2oth) on all sums 

entitled thereto. Deposits made on or before 

July 1oth will draw interest from July 1st. 
CROWELL HADDEN, President. 
LAURUS E. SUTTON, Comptroller. 
ARTHUR C. HARE, Cashier. 


CHAS. C. PUTNAM, Asst. Comptroller. 














PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC Co. 
COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND NO. 14. 

A weeting of the Board, of: Directors has been 
ealled for 3:30 o'clock Py» “" Jyne 30, 1919, for 
the purpose of declaring’ a* quatterly dividend 
(No. 14) at the rate of $1.25 per share upon the 
Common Capital Stock of this Company, payable 
on July 15, 1919, to stockholders of record at 
3:30 o'clock P. M., June 30, 1919. Checks for 
the dividend will be mailed., The transfer books 
will not close, and owners desifing checks payable 
to themselves should have stock certificates issued 
in their own names on or before the last men- 
tioned date. 

. H. FOOTE, Secretary of the 
PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY. 
San Francisco, Cal., June 9, 1919. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Thirty-Year Five Per Cent. Collateral Trust Cold Bonds 
Coupons from these bonds, payable by 
their terms on June 1, 1919, at the office 
or agency of the Company in New York 
or in Boston, will be paid in New York 
by the Bankers Trust Company, 16 Wall 
Street. G. D. MiLne, Treasurer. 








United Shoe Machinery Corporation 


The Directors of this Corporation have de- 
clared a dividend of 1%% on the Preferred 
capital stock. They have also declared a divi- 
dend of $1.50 per share on the Common capital 
stock. The dividends on both Preferred and Com- 
mon stock are payable July 5, 1919, to stockhold- 
ers of record at the close of business June 18, 


1919. 
L. A. COOLIDGE, Treasurer. 





UTAH COPPER COMPANY, 
120 BROADWAY. 
New York, June 9th, 1919. 

The Board of Directors of Utah Copper Com- 
pany have declared, for the quarter ending June 
80th, 1919, a distribution of one dollar and fifty 
cents ($1.50) per share, payable June 30th, 1919, 
to stockholders of record at the close of busi- 
ness on June 16, 1919. 

The books for the transfer of the stock of the 
Company -will remain open. 

c,. 


K, LIPMAN, Asst, Secretary. 





& MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 

A Quarterly Dividend of 2% ($1.00 per share) 
on the PREFERRED Stock of this Company will 
be paid July 15, 1919. 

A Dividend of 2% ($1.00 per share) on the 
COMMON Stock of this Company for the quarter 
ending June 30, 1919, will be paid July 31, 1919. 

Both Dividends are payable to Stockholders of 
record as of June 30, 1919. 

H. F. BAETZ, Treasurer. 
New York, June 16, 1919. 


AN INCOME FOR LIFE 


Of all the investment opportunities offered there 
are few indeed not open to criticism. Absolute 
safety is the first requisite and adequate and uni- 
form return equally important, and these seem 
incompatible. Aside from government bonds, the 
return under which is small, there is nothing more 
sure and certain. than an _ annuit with the 
METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, by 
which the income guaranteed for a certain life- 
time is larger by far than would be earned on an 
equal amount deposited in an institution for sav- 
ings, or invested in securities giving reasonable 
safety. Thus a payment of $5,000 by a man aged 
67 would provide an annual income of $623.60 
absolutely bevend onestion of doubt. The Annuity 
Department. AN LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, New York, will give advice as to the return 
at any age, male or female. 























THE TAaeran Dias 


Is a Crime” in The Independent for 
April 5, is the reader permitted to 
know certain concurrent facts, which 
I am sure a fair minded journal: would 
wish its readers to possess. They are 
these: 

Lieutenant Hume, otherwise an ex- 
cellent officer, was becoming a drunk- 
ard. His commanding officer first ad- 
monished him, then gave him summary 
punishment, then had him tried by a 
general court-martial. The result of 
this trial is announced in the facsimile. 
It was his first trial, and he was given 
a light punishment in the hope that he 
might be reclaimed, and become again 
the useful officer he had been before 
drinking had impaired his usefulness. 
The leniency was misplaced, and a lit- 
tle later Lieutenant Hume ceased to be 
an officer. 

Private Bajek was tried for a very 
trifling offense, and your readers have 
every right, on reading Mr. Post’s ar- 
ticles, to become indignant at the seem- 
ing lack of justice in the army, at the 
leniency of officers toward brother of- 
ficers, and of their severity toward en- 
listed men. You printed this, I certainly 
hope, without appreciating the meaning 
of the parenthetical line indicated by 
the arrow: (“Evidence of five previous 
convictions was considered”). And in 
failing to note this line and to explain 
its meaning to your readers, you, be- 
cause you did not know its meaning, 
and Mr. Post, because if he had ex- 
plained its meaning he would find the 
parallel he wished to draw no longer 
a parallel, have done about all you can, 
in one article in your journal, in an 
indirect way to break down discipline 
in the army. 

The court-martial did not punish 
Private Jabek for being absent without 
leave for thirty-two hours; he was pun- 
ished because he was an incorrigible, 
who had been tried and convicted five 
times for other offenses during the pre- 
ceding twelve months. If he had had 
less than five previous convictions 
during that time, the limit of punish- 
ment any court-martial could have 
given him would have been the for- 
feiture of ten days’ pay, or confinement 
in the guard house for fifteen days. 

Military courts are now on trial be- 
fore the public. The court-martial has 
been abused, and grossly abused by in- 
dolent officers who invoke it as an easy 
means of enforcing discipline. But the 
— is not what is wrong; it is its 
abuse. I have been in the army for 
thirty-three years. I know what diffi- 
culties surround the maintaining of 
order and efficiency in our troops in 
time of peace, and how much easier 
these things are in preparation for 
war. It is one thing to command and 
train men who, with a high ‘incentive, 
are looking forward to a great adven- 
ture, and another to keep men in hand, 
at unpleasant stations, month after 
month, with nothing to look forward 
to but other and more monotonous days 
to come. I know just how easy it is, 
when a soldier has tried his officer’s 
patience by repeated breaches of disci- 
pline, to order him before a court. But 
the courts are not at fault, nor the sys- 
tem, nor the poor soldier who is pun- 
ished. The fault lies deeper than that, 
and that is another story. 

This I will assert, and I defy Mr. 
Post or General Ansell, or any other 
man who seeks to complicate the pro- 
cedure of milita courts by civil 
methods, to. deny its soundness: If I 
were charged with a crime, and were 
innocent, I» would rather be tried by a 
court-martial compesed of officers of 


UP acd 
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the United States Army than by any 
other court in the world, and I would 
not need counsel to defend me. If I 
were guilty, I would rather any other 
court tried me, and I would best | 
lawyers to defend me that I could af. 
ford to employ. Lawyers are not need- 
ed to free the innocent; they are to 
convict or free those accused of crime, 
irrespective of their guilt or innocence, 
depending on which side pays them 
their retainer. 
Courts-martial are to determine gu 
or innocence, by direct means, without 
subterfuge, unembarrassed by legal 
technicalities that have no bearing on 
the facts at issue. It is for this reason, . 
more than any other, that civil lawyers 
find fault with military courts; 
abilities to obscure the issue do not 
function there, and they resent it. 
F. C. MARSHALL, 
Brigadier General, A. E. F. 


HEE 


I am so pleased with Mr. Barton’s 
article, Satisfying Old Sam Adams,” 
in the issue o arch 29, that I am 
writing to suggest that, if at all pos- 
sible, you publish it in pamphlet and 
scatter hundreds of thousands of them 
all over our land. It would do more to 
silence enemies of the League of Na- 
tions than anything that I have seen. 
It would make good reading for the 
constituents of such men as Borah 
Reed, Poindexter, Sherman, ete. I would. 
like a lot to send to some of my 
friends. GEORGE MICHAEL 

Walker, Minnesota 


We have received many requests for 
this article which we were unable to 
satisfy, for the issue was soon exhaust- 
ed. Somebody ought to republish it in 
pamphlet form—or get it read into the 
Congressional Record. It shows that | 
the opposition to the adoption of the 
Constitution of the United States was 
of the same captious and futile char- 
acter as that now met by the covenant 
of the League of Nations. 

HEX 


In reading the article “Putting the 


Y in Italy” I was struck by two state- 


ments: first, that an Italian soldier re- 
ceives but two cents a day for pay, and 
second, that after the Y took hold of 
the buffet they sold these same men 
many hundreds of gallons of soup at 
the “absurdly low price” of six and a 
half cents a bowl. 

Are we to infer that the Italian is a 
frugal man to have in his possession 
that amount on such pay, or that he is 
an extravagant fellow to spend three 
and a half days’ wages on a bow! of 
soup? 

GEORGE M. HAGADORN 

Anacortes, Washington 

The Italian is probably as frugal a 
man as is to be found in the world. It 
is no wonder that such a statement is 
surprizing to Americans to whom fru- 
gality is a virtue, to be admired per- 
haps, but always at a safe distance, 


Little Dorothy—Daddy, what did you 
say to mother when you made up your 
mind you wanted to marry her? 

Mr. Meek—I said, “Yes, dear.”— 
Pelican. 


“What’s the difference between am- 
monia and pneumonia?” 

“One comes in bottles, the other in 
chests.”—Yale Record. 








